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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1954, 10 A. M. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: Ladies and gentlemen, at this time I 
wish to call to order the Subcommittee of the Assembly 
Interim Committee on Education, which is at the present 
time inquiring into public school construction costs and 
other related matters. 

This is the last in a series of public hearings of this 
subcommittee, and we have just completed two full days of 
hearings last Thursday and riday in Sacramento, where we 
received a considerable amount of testimony which was dif- 
ferent than that which we had received earlier in the year 
when we held hearings in Sacramento, Los Angeles, and also 
in San Diego. 

What we are really doing here today and tomorrow is 
filling in the last of the gaps, so to speak, and complet- 
ing our chain of information so that we will have the 
broadest possible picture of the various aspects of the 
tremendous problem of public school education in California 
respecting costs and other related physical matters, 

For those who were not present at previous hearings 
I should like at this time to introduce the members of the 


Education Committee. 


(Here followed introduction of members of the 


committee. ) 
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We are today favored in having with us two representa- 
tives of The Austin Company, and at this time I should like 
to request that they come forward and give their names to 
the reporter for the benefit of the record and also for the 
members of the committee. I might suggest that these hear- 
ings are quite informal, gentlemen. | 

STATEMENTS of CLIFFORD SMART, District Sales 


Manager, and ROBERT ENGLEHARDT, Engineer; 
The Austin Company. 


MR. SMART: My name is Clifford Smart and I am district 


sales manager for The Austin Company, Engineers. 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: My name is Robert Englehardt, engineer 
for The Austin Company. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Perhaps I should just briefly give a 
little background as to why I called your company. A week 
ago I called your company and then followed it up with a 
letter inviting you to be here. 

Mr. Herbert Mann, who has been a volunteer part-time 
consultant to this committee, and who is an architect and 
cost analyst in Pasadena, wrote a series of three articles 
in the Pasadena newspaper, reprints of which were sent to 
all the school boards and other interested people in 
California several months ago, in which he discussed the 
so-called “package deal" method of construction. That is a 
phrase that I presume he coined for what your company does. 
That is, I understand you have your own architect and you 


have your own engineers. You do a job from beginming to end 
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on a guaranteed cost basis, I believe. 

MR, SMART: That is right. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That's roughly my understanding of it. 
We are interested in finding out a little bit more of the 
detail of how that is done so that we may know whether 
there is any possibility that your general "package deal" 


or package approach or single approach to the construction 


problem could be adapted to public school construction. 


We realize, of course, that at the present time the 
state law and the Education Code require that bids be let. 
Competitive bids must be taken after plans and apeci tien: 
tions have been drawn and accepted by the board, by the 
Division of School Planning and the Division of Architec- 
ture. 

We would have to know considerable about you type of 
approach to a building problem, naturally, before we would 
be able to recommend or feel that it was wise to recommend 
a basic change in the law. 

So with that little background as to what we are 
interested in, we would appreciate it if you would sketch 
for us your approach to a building problem, your negotia- 
tions with the prospective purchaser of that building, so 
that we could have a little idea of how your company 
operates. 

MR. SMART: I am very glad to, Mr. Lyon. Let us assume 
in the beginning that everyone is approaching the problem 
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with an open mind, and that if our proposal looks good it 


may be accepted; under normal circumstances we approach a 
building problem in this manner: We find out all we can 
about the problems involved and what is required. Not hav- 
ing had any previous experience in design and construction 
of school buildings, the only thing upon which I can draw 
is experience in the industries which we have been serving 
for many, many years. 

As soon as the information is available, that is, as 
soon as we have obtained from every interested party all of 
the information we need to set up preliminary drawings and 
outline specifications, we do that. Then, from those, we 
make a detail sheet showing the quantities and the estimate 
of cost. 

Now, that cost may be guaranteed if you want it that 
way, but in many years of serving industry we have made a 
great deal more friends on the basis of a straight cost-plus 
contract than on a guaranteed contract. 

I realize, however, that you have much different prob- 
lems involved in municipal construction than private indus- 
try has. Private industry can do what it likes, but you 
are bound by certain laws, rules and regulations, and it is 
very difficult for you to sidestep those. 

I believe you mentioned the possibility of special 
legislation to permit someone like The Austin Company to 


step into the breach here. 
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Up to this point let's assume that we have obtained 
from all interested sources all the necessary information 
regarding a school project: the number of classrooms and 
the size of the classrooms, the complete site layout, all 
of the physical data pertaining to the site. We have made 
our preliminary drawings and we have made our estimate of 
cost and we have presented our proposal. Up to this point 
you owe us nothing. If this proposal looks good to you in 
its preliminary form, it is a guaranteed price, and you may 
accept it or not as you wish. That is normally the method 
on which we tender our proposals. 

We frequently take engineering contracts. We will 
then turn over to you a set of drawings, and you may shop 
as many bids as you like on that set of drawings, but we 
will not bid on somebody else's drawings. It is a policy 
of our company of long standing. 

We have never gone in for any type of municipal or 
local governmental construction. We have done a great deal 
of work for the Army and the Navy, directly with those 
bodies. We have done a great deal of work for the Atomic 
Energy Commission -- several hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth -- but we have never yet approached a problem 


such as you are facing at the present time; to a large ex- 


tent because we considered it to be more or less of a 


political football. We don't want to become involved in 


any political fracases whatever. 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: I appreciate that. 

MR, SMART: And I think that very nearly covers the 
preliminary approaches to the situation. 

There is one other thing which I might mention: We 
will give you a guaranteed time as well as a guaranteed 
price. By and large I believe that that guaranteed time 
will be substantially shorter -- yes, substantially shorter 
than you are now faced with from the awarding of a design 
contract to the time when the children can occupy a school. 
Whether that means anything, I don't know. So far it 
hasn't seemed to have meant very much. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: It should mean a great deal. 

MR. SMART: It should mean a great deal, yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Because we still have thousands of 
children on part sessions in California, half sessions, and 
some are also on third sessions. 

MR. SMART: My own experience has been out in the 
Whittier area. My young daughter attends the California 
High School, which is a brand new building. The contractor 
on that job apparently was doing a nice job. He was actual- 
ly -- I know him personally, Don Kemp -- and he has done a 
very nice job. It seems to me, though, from my observation 


of that thing, that The Austin Company could have performed 


a great deal faster on that job and given just as good a 


job of workmanship and possibly better in some places. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: What types of buildings have you 
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specialized in, if any, or what types have you generally 
constructed? 

MR. SMART: Our long suit is industrial construction; 
design and construction for industry. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Any type of manufacturing plant or 
warehouse? 

MR. SMART: That's right; manufacturing plant or ware- 
house. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: It is my understanding that you have 
also done a great many or a substantial number of radio 
stations and television studios. 

MR. SMART: That's right. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: And television towers. 

MR. SMART: That's a branch of industry in which we 
have been very active. We are now just completing the 
world's first studio designed primarily for broadcasting 
live color television for NBC. There have been a good many 
studios which have been designed for black and white broad- 
casting and then changed over, but this is the first one 
designed from scratch for the broadcasting of live color 


-television. NBC has been a noncompetitive customer of 


ours since 1936. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: In other words, you have done all of 


NBC's work? 
MR. SMART: We have done all their work, and nobody 


has questioned getting three or four bids to keep us honest. 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: Judging by what you have just said, 
then, you have occupied the field in major construction, 
what would be considered large jobs. Are you limited to 
that, or does your company handle anything in the category 
of $50,000 to $300,000 jobs such as many school projects? 

MR. SMART: We are very happy to handle that. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You are set up and equipped to handle 
that? 

MR. SMART: Oh, yes. Yes, indeed. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You are set up to handle the smaller 
jobs? 

MR. SMART: We have just completed a job in Riverside 
for Motorola, a research laboratory which is completely air- 
conditioned, has a 56-fobt—eesdie lighting system, has a 
sprinkler system, and the entire interior takes in 22,000 
square feet of space. I think it has asphalt tile floor 
covering and acoustic ceilings and a great deal of parti- 
tion work. The building is 22,000 square feet, as I 
said before, and it is sitting on 15 acres of land, and it 
has a big parking lot in connection with it. ‘That job will 

-finish up at $265,000, of which nearly $20,000 is in outside 
work; which makes the building cost just about $10 a square 


foot. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: I didn't catch whether you said what 


type of construction it was, 


MR. SMART: It is a research building, electronic 
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research and engineering. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Steel reinforced, tilt-up concrete? 

MR. SMART: It is tilt-up concrete, tapered steel 
beams, 60-foot spans. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Everything from the prime contracting 
right down through the mechanical, plumbing and all, is done 
by your firm? You don't subcontract out to other special- 
ists, do you? 

MR. SMART: Oh, yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You do? 

MR. SMART: Yes. In the construction phases it is 
almost necessary from an economic standpoint that we sub- 
contract the usual subcontracted items, which inelude 
plumbing, electrical, roofing, a dozen or so different 
items which are normally subcontracted on the job. Our own 
payroll handles all carpentry work and all concrete work. 
That is done on our own payroll. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I see, 

MR. SMART: But other items such as I mentioned are 
subcontracted, particularly plumbing, heating, and lighting. 

All of these designs are made in our own drafting room. 


We have our own drafting engineers and mechanical engineers. 


We don't have to farm them out as many others do. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: In the course of arriving at a design 


or set of plans in your own office, you would undoubtedly 


consult with representatives of any particular firm in which 
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they would show you approximately what they wanted, and 
then would you work out the technical details? 

MR, SMART: Yes, that's right. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: So that your type of operation, then, 


would lend itself to conferences with representatives of 


the school district, school board, or could you send a 
representative to meet with the school board and the | 
administrator and discuss what they wanted in a building? 

MR. SMART: Yes, of course. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: There would be no impediment, then, to 
working out roughly the same set of conferences that they 
traditionally hold with their own locally hired architect? 

MR. SMART: These conferences are véry vital to the 
development of the job. No job can be developed without a 
considerable number of conferences between owner and 
designer and builder. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You mentioned that in the majority of 
cases in dealing with industry you felt that over the long 
run they were more satisfied with a cost-plus type of con- 
tract than with a guaranteed cost, is that correct? 

MR. SMART: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Iam just a little curious about that. 
Could you elaborate on it so that we would have some under- 
standing of what risks are involved to the buyer and to 


the purchaser from having an open-end contract, a cost-plus- 


contract? 
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MR. SMART: There are of course risks involved, It 
is of necessity a confidence type of contract. You must 
have confidence and I must have confidence in you in order 
to work out this kind of a contract. 

The Motorola job is a case in point. We gave them 
preliminary estimates before all of the information had 
been transmitted to us. Then while the construction draw- 
ings were being developed, more information was given to 
us. It was a rather complicated project in many ways. It 
was something rather new, and in even their own setup they 
had to do some studying to see just what they wanted us to 
provide for. By the time we had the drawings substantially 
completed we had, I would say, 95 per cent of all of the 
detailed information. We were then able to give them a 
figure which was very close, because we were then able to 
obtain some subcontract bids on very nearly complete de- 
tails and drawings. The subcontract bids then were incor- 
porated in our estimate. This estimate was sent back to 
Chicago and received written approval. Our fee was based 
on that. Our fee was set. It was a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
job. Quite a few change orders were written during the 
course of the job. These were added to the original budget. 


The fee was increased or decreased as the change orders 


were plus or minus. 
As of last Thursday -- they had the grand opening of 
this place down there, and they had a dedication and a very 
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nice formal proceeding there. The president of the company 
came out from Chicago and delivered . nice address, and in 
closing he said, "I dedicate this facility to the service 
of the United States of America." 

I was able at that time to provide the district manager 
here with a job-condition statement. Now, bear in mind that 
our accounting has not been completed as yet. But at inter- 
vals we would turn over to the owner a job-condition state- 
ment. That statement indicated that we were saving on the 
budget $5,437. That saving, I am sure, is going to be in- 
creased when all of the final accounting is done. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: So it would appear that you are 
actually going to come in under your original estimate? 

MR. SMART: We are going to come in under our original 
estimate. It is very seldom that we run over our original 
estimate. But on that basis the owner receives credit for 
everything that is saved. 

There are a number of provisions in the contract, 
probably, with which you are normally familiar. The usual 
contract, I pellidve that you let for school buildings pro- 
vides for progress payments as approved by the architect 
from time to time. Probably that is done once a month. 

And I imagine that the final 10 per cent or 15 per cent is 
withheld for 30 to 40 days after the contract is accepted 


and completed, is that correct? 


CHAIRMAN LYON: Sometimes on the state-aid projects 
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it runs a lot longer than that. It has been as much as ten 
months before they have received their final payments. And 
as a result they have to admittedly pad their original bid 
because these companies anticipate that it will be long in 
coming, and therefore they have to borrow money and they 
have to stand the interest and so forth. 

MR. SMART: Can anything be done to correct that situ- 
ation? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: We are hoping to be able to make recom- 
mendations to the Legislature for changes which will expe- 
dite that present system. 

MR, SMART: The reason I ask that, Mr. Lyon, is this: 
On the basis of this confidente contract such as we have 
had with Motorola and with hundreds of other firms all over 
the country, the owner advances to us the funds on which we 
work. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Oh, I see. 

MR. SMART: We predict for 30 days in advance what we 
will need in the way of money. We send him a bill, and he 
sends us the amount of that bill. That is placed ina 


separate bank account. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: A trust-fund type of arrangement? 


MR. SMART: It is a trust-fund type of arrangement; 
because by reason of the fact that he advances us these 
funds he is given complete and full credit for all dis- 


counts. There are discounts of two per cent on lumber, 
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50 cents a cubic yard on concrete, and so on down the line. 
And all of that is credited to the owner's account by 
reason of the fact that he has advanced to us the funds 
with which to construct these buildings. | 

CHAIRMAN LYON: He gets the benefit of a cash discount? 

MR. SMART: That's right. But if we have to finance 
the job and we proceed on progress payments from time to 
time, then those discounts accrue to our benefit and not to 
his. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I see, 

MR. SMART: So there is something to be said there. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: How much difference in terms of per 
cent would that make on a total job, let us say, of $250,- 
000? 

MR. SMART: The amount of money saved would vary, 
depending upon the type of construction used, but the 
average job of $250,000, I would say that you could safely 
assume, that somewhere between $2,000 and $3,000 would be 
returned to your coffers in discounts. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: About one per. cent over all? 


MR. SMART: Somewhere around one per cent of. the total 


job, approximately. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Englehardt, do you have some other 


angle or comment that may have been overlooked so far? 
MR. ENGLEHARDT: Yes. Mr. Smart has talked mostly 


about policy and top-level management decisions. I think, 
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speaking as an engineer, that these things to me fall in 
an engineering category, and when we approach a problem 
such as designing and building a new school it should be 
done on an engineering basis. And as far as I can see, it 


‘ 


certainly is not. 

Now, under the Austin system an owner wants a facility 
-- I mean that's fundamental, or he wouldn't be talking to 
anybody -- and very generally there is some amount of money 
in somebody's mind, whether it is the chairman of the board 
or the president:or some development group, some amount of 
money that they can afford to spend for this facility. For 
example, if a man were going to set up a factory to make 
rugs, and he is moving into an area where there are some 
competitors making rugs, he may feel that the market volume 
that he will get would justify an investment of, let us say, 
@ million doliars to make rugs. And if the project went to 


two million dollars he certainly couldn't make rugs at a 


profit. So there would be no point in his going into that 
area and putting in a factory. 

Similarly, of course, if the project ran $800,000, he 
would be in better shape. 

Well, he stands then at the point where he has estab- 
lished this amount of money and he thinks he would like tito 
put a factory in an area. We can move in and determine 
from him what he considers a representative factory, based 


probably on what he has been doing somewhere else, combine 
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that with our knowledge and ideas of proper construction 
for that area, and also give him the benefit of what modern 
industry is doing; particularly applicabie to his needs. 
And that is important because he may have been sitting up 
in New England for the last 125 years making hinges, and 
somebody else is doing it better somewhere else. Then we 
can tell him in advance his project can be accomplished 

for $1,000,000, and that he will have what he needs to do 
his manufacturing for that amount of money. Then we can go 
ahead and design the building and build it for him and give 
it to him for $1,000,000. 

Now, obviously if he couldn't start out on a program 
like that knowing that he was going to reach his goal, one 
of two things would happen: either he would never start or 
he would start and he might wind up in very sad shape. 

That to my notion would be an engineering approach to 
a school situation. I have personal knowledge in the area 
in which I live, which is east of Whittier, of this case in 
our own school district a year and a half ago where our 
school board decided that they: Heeded 18 classrooms: And 
we had a certain amount of money to build them, although I 
don't know exactly what it was. And the architect assured 
them that he would design for 18 classrooms, which he did. 


Well, that was very well and good, but after the 


designs were completed and the bids were taken back, we 


suddenly discovered we had only 12 classrooms. And that is 
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what we built. 

That was an unhappy situation. We couldn't sit back 
and revise the plans. We needed the rooms too badly. It 
had taken us 13 months to get. from the initial stage to the 
stage where the bids were received, and it would have taken 
us another eight months to go back around the red tape 
again. So we went ahead and built the 12 classrooms. Now 
we are busy constructing more classrooms. And incidentally 
still more are necessary because of the subdivisions swarm- 
ing around us. 

On a proper analytical basis that sort of thing would 
not happen, 

We also know out there that within a radius of 30 
miles of our area schools have been built for as low as $16 
a square foot and as high as $26 a square foot. And yet all 
the architects will tell the school boards that they are 
meeting the standards with capital letters. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: May I interrupt to question the figures 
you have used? You say school buildings have been con- 
structed for as low as $16 and something a square foot? 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I think that must be quite erroneous, 
because if you are speaking of the East Whittier-Norwalk 
area, under the law in existence in the last two years none 


of those state-aid schools -- and those are on state aid 


mostly -- are even permitted to go as high as the figure you 
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have mentioned as the lowest. It may be that you are speak- 
ing of some particular project that was locally financed. 
It must be in a more favored area. I am just a little bit 
puzzled at those figures. 
MR. ENGLEHARDT: Well, these were privately financed 


and were probably new school projects where the site develop 


ment has to go into the cost of the project; not merely 


adding classrooms. 

But what I was driving at was the range. It seems to 
me that if we had a definite set of standards for school 
classrooms that we should be able to arrive at a fairly 
definite idea of costs and at least allow the school board 
to choose, If they want standard A -- I will move down to 
your figures -- I will say a $12 building. If they want a 
standard B building they would get a $14 building. 

Naturally you can dress up these buildings. But where 
the situation exists that large numbers of architects are 
working independently and there are a great number of small 
school boards which consist of worthy citizens most of whom 
know practically nothing about eshatenation costs, there 
just is no continuity; there is no organization of data; 
there is no correlation of ideas. And where we need an 
expanding school plan as badly as we do, to me as an engi- 
neer, that should be rectified. | 

Now, The Austin Company's method is a primary method 
of accomplishing just exactly that. 
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I would like to add one thought to Mr. Smart's state- 
ments. The Austin Company originally -- this is long 
before my time -- was one cf the originators of prefabri- 
cated structures, and out here many, many are used: steel 
buildings. We are no longer in that business. That was 
done back in 1915, I think. Buildings were put together 
and shipped out as preassembled units for the owner to put 
together or hire a crew on the spot or hire us to come 
along and do it. That entire fundamental of construction 
has been widely accepted, and now, rather obviously, has 
nothing to do with, oh, the detailed design or individual 
design. But there certainly is a great deal of value for 
the money in such projects. Where the structural standards 


are adopted and set up, you can establish costs and ideas 


and definite programs. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: It is my understanding that The Austin 
Company is a nationwide organization with what you might 
call district offices, is that correct? 

MR. SMART: That is correct. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: So that the office which you come from 
here in Los Angeles is what you might call your Southern 
California or your West Coast division or Southwestern 
division? 

MR. SMART: It is one of three district offices that 
we have on the west coast. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: I see. 
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MR. SMART: We have a district office here and one 
in Oakland and one in Seattle. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: How many offices across the country 
do you have? 

MR. SMART: I think there are ten district offices 
and something like five sales offices, so-called, in addi- 
tion to that. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: In addition to that? 

MR. SMART: In addition to that. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Do you know of your own knowledge per- 
sonally or through inter-office hearsay whether any of the 
other branch offices in the United States have undertaken 
at any time to build school buildings? 

MR. SMART: Not as public school buildings, no, but we 
have built a number of private schools. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: They have built some private schools? 
Was that @h the elementary, secondary, or collegiate level? 

MR, SMART: In all levels. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: In all levels? 

MR. SMART: Yes. For instance, we had a job in 
Portland in 1928 for Hill Military Academy. Now, that was 
architect-designed. Turtelot & Hummel designed it, and 


the construction job was turned over to The Austin Company 


without competition. 
We built a military academy here in Southern California 


before my period in Southern California. That was along in 
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1926 or 1927, I believe. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Anything in recent years? 

MR. SMART: Nothing in recent years; not out here. 

Oh, we have had a couple of jobs in the eastern part of the 
country, in our New York district. They have had several 
jobs for private schools there in the junior college and 
college level. There was a girls' school. Do you remember 
that girls' school? 

MR, ENGLEHARDT: No. 

MR. SMART: We did a great deal of work for that girlis' 
school. It was in Marysville. 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: It was up in Massachusetts. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Am I correct in assuming that probably 
none of those school projects was on a budget that was as 
tight, let us say, as the state-aid budget may be for a par- 
ticular school district, or did those organizations have a 
very tight budget that they were working to? 

MR. SMART: The only one that I know about from per- 
sonal knowledge was the Hill Military Academy, and they had 
a very tight budget. We worked very closely with the archi- 
tects on that and did a great deal of design work ourselves. 
We were assisting the architect in simplifying some of the 
construction details. | | 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Normally, however, you don't use an 


architect's plans, as you have said before? 


MR. SMART: Normally we don't, but if there is a 
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confidence basis existing, then that's another case. It's 
another question entirely. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: But it could be that you could work in 
conjunction with or in consultation with a private archi- 
tect? 

MR. SMART: Exactly. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: In developing a set of plans which you 
would then build? : 

MR. SMART: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I think that is all. I will ask some 
of the other members ofithe committee if they wish to ask 
you anything. They must have some questions of a*dZittle 
different nature. I know Mr. Sam Geddes, who himself is a 
builder in private life, must have some questions. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: I had a question down here in my 
notes. 

Mr. Smart, you say you haven't built any schools, then, 
of which you have any knowledge. But do you have any knowl- 
edge of any costs on schools that your firm has built? 

MR. SMART: No, anything that we have in the way of 
school building costs in this part of the country as of now 


would be many, many years old and would be of no value. 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: How do you figure, then, that you 


are going to cut the costs on these schools? That's what 
we are interested in. In other words, what plan do you 


have to give us which will enable us to save costs on 
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schools. We know that your firm is a very competent firm, 
and, of course, we know other competent firms are building. 
You suggested here that maybe -- you did say that you 
handied your own engineering and did your own architectural 
work? 

MR. SMART: That's right. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: About what amount do you allow 
for your architectural fees in the cost of your buildings? 

MR. SMART: Depending on the job, generally around 
four per cent. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: How much for engineering? 

MR. SMART: That's the engineering cost. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: That's the combination? 

MR, SMART: That's the cost of design, the complete 
cost of design. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: I see. You were not entertaining 
an idea that we could give you a building to build on a 
cost-plus-fee basis? Was that the way I understood your 
statement? 


MR. SMART: I am merely throwing these things in for 


what they are worth. I am not suggesting that you give us 


a contract on that basis whatever. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Would you be interested, in other 
words, if we could submit to you a plan on, for instance, 
what we- will call demountable or temporary schoolrooms? 


I am referring to the type that we have been looking at 
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recently. Would you be interested in building a lot of 
those? As I understand it, they are one-room and they can 
be fitted together, and they use them for temporary pur- 
poses. They are movable or portable, 

CHAIRMAN LYON: They are really movables or portables, 
but from a construction standpoint they are just about as 
permanent as so-called permanent construction. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Would your firm be interested in 
that? 

MR. SMART: We would have to look the project over, 
Mr. Geddes. I am not sure what we would come up with on a 
thing like that. Each individual project must be analyzed 
to see whether we could be of any value to you. 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: I see. 


MR. SMART: We are interested certainly in giving it 


a good look. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Public school construction amounts to 
hundreds of millions of dollars yearly, actually. 

MR. SMART: If we feel that we can be of value to you 
in the final analysis we will make certain recommendations. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: I was going to ask you a question 
which has been disturbing us quite a bit during the hear- 
ings of this committee. It has to do with the architect's 
fees of eight per cent of the cost of the building. Now, 
you may commit yourself or not, as you see fit. 


For instance, we have found out in our investigation 
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that the engineers have a sliding scale, and if a building 
runs $100,000 the fee will be so much, if the building runs 
more than that there will be a somewhat less fee, and if it 
runs $2,000,000, and so on, down the line, there will be 
still less of a fee. 

Now, as to the architect's fee, if you build a school 
for $100,000 or if you build it for $3,000,000, the fee is 
the same, four per cent? 

MR, SMART: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: What is your thinking on that? 
You are in the construction business. 

MR. SMART: Well, when we set up our estimate of cost 
on any project, our estimators allow, within the body of 
that estimate, a figure to include the cost of engineering. 
And depending upon the complexity of the job that figure is 
more or less percentagewise and seldom is the same. . Gener- 
ally the allowance in the estimate is approximately four 
per cent, but there is no percentage set up as such which 
we bill the owner for, for engineering costs; our engineer- 
ing, as far as our own cost-keeping is concerned, is kept 


on a cost basis. It is not kept on a percentage basis. 


And any engineering job th@t we have done is done on a 


cost basis. In other words, while we will, if the owner 
insists upon it, take a job for five per cent or six per 
cent or eight per cent, depending again upon the complexity 
of it, we would much rather bill him on a cost basis. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Maybe you didn't understand my 
question, Mr. Smart. I am saying that one of our big prob- 
lems, one which has been giving us considerable concern, is 
that many people have testified that the fee is eight per 
cent. The eight per cent is the fee charged by architects 
of the State of California, and that has no relation to the 
cost of the building. If it costs $100,000 or if it costs 
$10,000,000, the fee is the same. It is a fixed fee of 
eight per cent. 

MR. SMART: Mr. Englehardt has had some personal ex- 
perience with that, and I will let him answer that. 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: I would like to point out that an 
architect is a craftsman and an artist, and as such I feel 
that he is fully entitled to his fee where it is applicable. 
For example, in designing a church that requires artistic 
treatment throughout -- and there isn't even the slightest 
question in my mind as to the accuracy of that statement -- 
or in designing a building such as this one, there is a 
great deal of artistic treatment in probably half of it. 

In many other kinds of buildings the architect is limited 
in his work, actually, to the exterior treatment; sometimes 
even only the front door. Certainly when it comes to decid- 


ing the size and type of a fan to be used in an air- 


conditioning room there is very little architecture involved 


Now, all I am saying is that the architect's fee is 


applicable to the architect's work, and where he is not 
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performing his craftsman function I believe you should 


switch over to engineers or other types of artisans. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Mr. Englehardt, the architect's 
fee in school costs today is figured as embodying engineer- 
ing fees also. What I am interested in and what the com- 
mittee’ is interested in, I am sure, is this scale of a 
"must" eight per cent for the cost of performing architec- 
tural and engineering services for these districts. I am 
not interested in the design of a building of this kind; 

I am interested in a school building. 

I might say that in some states the fee is six per 
cent, and in some the fee is on a sliding scale according 
to the size of the job. In other words, if it is a 
$10,000,000 job the engineering fee would be less percentage 
wise than if it is a $500,000 job. That's what the 
committee is interested in. We are seeking your ideas on 
that, and you being in the construction business, I was 
just wondering what your thinking was relative to a set fee 
of eight per cent for architects. Now, if you don't want 
to take any particular stand of that, that's perfectly all 
right, and I don't wish to put you on the spot. 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: I would say that an eight per cent 
fee over everything going into a school would be too high, 
because the architect's work is not applicable directly to 
everything going into a school. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: I see. 
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MR. ENGLEHARDT: An eight per cent fee for a particu- 
lar architect on what he is actually doing is probably 
worth while if it is applicable. If you want an architect 
like Wright, you pay him his fee, and there is nothing 
wrong with that. : 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: We are not suggesting the elimina- 
tion of an architect or doing away with an architect or his 
fee; the only thing was that we had looked through the in- 
formation which this committee has collected through several 
hearings, and we have had testimony which indicated that 
that fee was too high. 

In school districts in other states we learned that 
they had a sliding scale and then the reuse of plans. In 
the State of California we have many instances of the reuse 
of plans. We are not advocating any particular thing but 
are only taking testimony on the different ones. Some 
people have advocated stock plans in the construction 
business, the feasibility of using the same plan over and 
over again, which might be all right if you are building a 
row of houses. But when you are building schools in dif- 
ferent districts you have different climatic conditions and 
terrain to take into consideration. We were discussing the 
reuse of plans, and we found out in several districts they 
are doing that now. 

We received testimony the other day in the Stockton 


district where they have a set of plans which are 
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expandible for a number of classrooms. We also learned 
that they had employed an architect for these plans, and 
they gave him a master plan by which to go, and they have 
cut their fees down. I think the fee for the reuse of 
plans is something like one per cent. 

We were just interested in your thinking along those 
lines, and I think you have given us the answer very well. 
MR. SMART: May I ask a question at this point? 

On this plan-reuse factor, did the architect come 
forward and say, “We will redesign this or set it up for 
so much additional money?" 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: No, they have -- 

MR. SMART: Where you have, let us say, a number of 
classrooms, 20 classrooms in a given school, but it is set 
so that you can expand it and use the same set of plans by 
and large for the next 20 classrooms? 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Yes. 

MR, SMART: The architect is paid his eight per cent 
on the first increment? 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Yes. 

MR, SMART: Then the school board is allowed to take 


that set of plans and construct additional buildings from 


those on the same site? 
ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: They haven't been allowed to, but 
they are doing it somewhat. 


MR. SMART: I am wondering how this one per cent comes 
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into being. Does the architect rework any of this stuff 
at any time? | 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: No, it is not necessary, 

MR. SMART: Let's say you have a flat area here where 
your first 20 classrooms are built. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Yes. 

MR. SMART: Then you are running into the side of a 
Slope or hill here. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Yes. 

MR. SMART: Then he has got to recheck his foundations 
and floor elevations and all of that stuff to fit in with 
the expanded area? 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Yes. 

MR. SMART: Now, does he collect his eight per cent on 
that expanded stuff or does he cut that back by reason of 
the fact that his buildings as such have already been de- 
Signed and all he is doing is redesigning the foundations? 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Well, they have somewhat of a 
sliding scale for extra work. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I think maybe I eouid answer that by a 
few different district examples. They have employed a num- 
ber of types of contractors, as we have found from one 


school district to another, and it varies all the way from 


an adjustment of perhaps one-half of one per cent up to as 


much as seven per cent. I will give you the last example 


first. 
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In the Sacramento School District, which we just 


visited on Friday of last week, they have a basic plan for 
this movable schoolroom. It is a very fine schoolroom and 
very sturdy, and it is built in one-room units so that it 
can be transported from one part of the city to another as 
campuses and sites develop. They pay the architect a full 
eight per cent on the first drawing, but for each recon- 
struction of that same classroom which requires no addi- 
tional checking by the Division of Architecture or anybody 
else, it is a flat one per cent for each time that set of 
plans for that portable room are used again. 

Now let us take another situation -- 

MR. SMART: Now, does the architect do any work for 
that second set? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: He doesn't do anything on that second 
set. 

Now, here is the other situation similar to what you 
suggest: They work it out so that there is an adjustment 
in terms of hours spent in the architect's office in re- 
drawing or adding or subtracting from so many sheets of the 
complete set of plans, such as a redrawing of the foundation 
sheets and the wiring sheets and the site layout sheets; so 
that when they are all through they: may have only reduced 
it from eight per cent to six or six and a half or seven 
or seven and a quarter. And sometimes, if there is very 


little work to do over again, they are: reused completely on 
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four per cent, There is a great deal of variance, 

MR. SMART: Then this rehashed job is largely on a 
cost basis as far as the architect is concerned? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Very substantially so in many of the 
districts whose members have testified before this com- 
mittee. 

MR. SMART: Oh, he estimates the time required for 
this redesign job and -- 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Makes an adjustment. 

MR. SMART: -- and then he says, "It is four per cent 
for this job"? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That's right. It depends on how the 
contract is drawn. And different districts have a differ- 
ent type of contract with different architects. There is 
quite a variation, but it goes all the way from a one per 
cent fee on reuse on a single movable classroom to maybe 
an adjustment of only three-quarters of one per cent on a 
complete plant where basically they have reused the plan 
but they have had to redraw so much of it for the change 
in the power and the utility connections and perhaps a 
change of some other kind here and there. There isn't much 
of a saving, actually, except that they do save a great 
deal in time, I think, and they save to some extent on the 
bid that comes in, particularly where the. contractor has 
bid on the first job and then bids on the reuse of those 


sets of plans. They found that each of their bids in the 
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Sacramento district came in at a lower figure for 20 or 25 
or 30 of these transportable units, and they got the same 
contractor three times in a row. He gained experience and 
he knew exactly what he was faced with, so probably that 
would account for the lower bids. 

Does that answer your question? 

MR. SMART: I think so. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Collier, do you have a question? 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: I would like to ask a question. 

You say that you furnish the preliminary drawings at 
no cost whenever you are estimating a bid for a project. 
Are those drawings comparable with your architectural draw- 
ings? 

MR. SMART: They are the basis of architectural final 
drawings, and the final drawings must be compatible in all 
respects. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: With the architectural plans? 

MR. SMART: With the preliminary, yes. | 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Let me ask you this: You as a 
contractor, are you permitted by law to. put "Designer" on 
your board as you are constructing this building? 

MR, SMART: Our title block carries "Engineers and 
Builders." 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: “Engineers and Builders." By 


law you are actually prohibited from -- 


MR. SMART: We are prohibited from using the word 
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"architect." We may use the word "Designer." 

‘ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: You can use the word "Designer" 
but you are prohibited from using the word "Architect"? 

MR. SMART: That's right. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: On your signboard? 

MR. SMART: Notwithstanding the fact that we have a 
couple of registered architects in our drafting room. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: If you are given an opportunity 
to bid on, let us say, five thousand of those portable or 
movable classrooms, would you be interested in submitting 


an approximate cost for those five thousand classrooms 


provided the State of California decided to put in, let us 


say, a pool of these units where it would have so many 
portable or movable units available throughout the State 
of California? Would your firm be interested in giving a 
bid on, let us say, five thousand portable classrooms 
equivalent to the type that is being used in Los Angeles 
and Sacramento today? 

MR. SMART: I have not examined any of these and I 
don't know of what they consist, but I am guessing from 
what you say that it is something that can be manufactured 
prefabricated and stored in a storage yard someplace until 
they are needed, is that correct? 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Well, that's the idea that I have 
For example, we may have in the Sacramento area a situation 


where we eliminate all of the half-day. sessions within, “let 
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us say, 12 months, and during the next 12 months we might 
have a surplus of classrooms. Then we could put those at 
some central point which may be 20 miles away from there, 
and we might wish to move one classroom to take care of: 
growth in some other area as soon as that need exists. 

Does that sound feasible to you? 

MR. SMART: Frankly I don't know. It is something 
that. I would have to look at for a while before I could 
judge the feasibility of that. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That's a rather new idea, Mr. Collier, 
and undoubtedly Mr. Smart would need a little time to con- 
sider that. 

MR. SMART: Just offhand, without examining the thing 
at all, I would say that a stock of five thousand pre- 
fabricated classrooms distributed over the State of 
California might be a liability in many respects rather 
than an asset, I think you have got a lot of money tied up 
in prefabricated items that you may not be using to advan- 
tage. Do you see what I mean? 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: How many firms operating in the 
State of California are operating on the same basis that 


you are, Mr. Smart? 


MR. SMART: How many firms are operating on the same 


basis that we are? 
ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Or is your firm unique in its 


particular operation? 
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MR. SMART: We are not unique as of now. We were 25 
or 30 years ago, but a great many companies have discovered 
that The Austin Company is doing all right for itself and 
have begun to follow in our footsteps. So that as of now 
I would say that in the City of Los Angeles there are prob- 
ably 25 or 30 contractors who have their own engineering 
departments. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: And who operate on the same basis 
you do? | 

MR. SMART: The same. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Handling the same kind of pro- 
jects? 

MR. SMART: Not handling the same kind of projects but 
working on this same basis. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: The same theory of organization? 

MR. SMART: The same theory of organization: design 
and construction under one heading. 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: May I make a comment on your five 
thousand units? 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Yes, Mr. Englehardt, please do. . 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: That would sound to me very much like 
a motor pool which we had during the war years. It would 
work. However, manufacturing these five thousand units 
would be a factory job, and after that you would have just 


a sort of a grandiose house-moving job, wouldn't you? I 


don't see where a complete service of engineering and 
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construction would apply in something like that, once you 
are set up. 

MR. SMART:. I think that's right, because if you have 
got a big job, a production job of manufacturing these 
things, it would be a factory job. Presumably the units 
would be built of wood so that they could be easily trans- 
portable. You wouldn't build them as prefabricated panels, 
I don't think, because you would require, under those cir- 
cumstances, a crane everywhere you went to lift the panels 
around. If you had prefabricated wall sections of maybe 
four or five feet width and ten feet high, or something of 
that sort, two or three or four men could pick them up and 
move them around. But you can't do that with a slab of 
concrete. So it is then, as Mr. Englehardt says, a factory 
job of prefabrication, to design these things and send them 
to a mill. And they would keep the plans on file; possibly 
you might only need 500 of this 5,000, but you could keep 
the plans on file and if you needed 500 more you would call 
up the mill afd say, "I want 500 more at the same price." 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Well, actually what I had in 
mind was this: Today we have a classroom shortage through- 
out the State of California. Assuming at the present time 
we had 5,000 -- that's the actual figure we are snd toe 
-- and we had 5,000 classrooms built, and those classrooms 


were manufactured and distributed to those places where 


they are needed today. Then perhaps as the congested areas 
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settle down, perhaps the children move to higher grades, 
and so forth, I thought maybe at a later date we could use 
that type of construction and if need be put them in a pool 
for further use in some other areas or transfer them to 
some other areas just as we are doing it today. They are 
doing it in Los Angeles and they are doing it in Sacramento. 
In fact, they have moved those buildings as far as five 
miles in Sacramento already, from the testimony given us 
there. 

MR. SMART: Well, do they prefabricate a floor with it 
or do they pour a new concrete slab each time they put up a 
concrete building? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: It is a framework. 

MR. SMART: It is a frame floor and they set it up on 
little pillboxes? 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Mudsills, as I understand it. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Actually the ones in Sacramento are 
set up on at least 12 to l6,or probably more than that, 
little square concrete movable piers. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: That is all, I was just tossing 
that idea in. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Belotti, I believe you had a 


question to ask on a different basis? 


ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: All the questions have been 
asked, but I was thinking of the statement you made that 


you considered the school problem a political football. 
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And the thought came to me that you might have some spe- 
cific recommendations as to how we could prevent that ball 
from being kicked around so much. 

MR. SMART: Frankly I don't have any specific recom- 
wshan teens , because as a company we have never interested 
ourselves in school construction. This is the first and 
nearest approach we have ever made to a school, outside of 
attending schools in our earlier days, and it does seem as 
though, standing on the sidelines as we are, that, as Mr. 
Englehardt says, if the engineering approach were taken to 
this thing and a complete engineering analysis made of it, 
that much good would come from it. 

Now, I don't know whether there are any politicians 
with their fingers in the pie or not. I don't know. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: We are all considered politi- 
cians, and we are trying to find out. 

MR. SMART: You are trying to find the pie? 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: Could I take a shot at that? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Yes, 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: As a partial answer to your question, 
some of the small communities east of Los Angeles -- and I 
am speaking specifically of Montebello, Montebello and one 
or two others in there -- have actually hired building con- 
tractors, which contractors formerly or even currently 


specialize in school buildings. They have hired these con- 


tractors as individual consultants to review the new plans 
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put out by the architects, to knock out, on the basis of 
field experience, what they call untoward items such as 
extra-expensive hardware or things which are difficult to 
build and cost extra money, or various of these so-called 
functional items that architects love to throw in, which 
may look good and may or may not be good; all with a view 
toward economizing. And as far as I know from the conver- 
sations I have heard, it has been quite successful in those 
communities. Now, maybe an approach of that kind would be 
in order. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: That's a good point. 

MR. SMART: In line with that thought, the California 
High School has a brand new gymnasium which was just occu- 
pied a week or so ago, and last Saturday night I was over 
at El Rancho, California. California High and El Rancho 
had a football game, and I observed their gymnasium, and 
that gymnasium was almost a dead ringer for the one that was 
just built for California High. The particular thing that 
struck me about those two gymnasiums was the saw-tooth 
roof. That saw-tooth roof cost the taxpayers in each of 
those gymnasiums probably somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$20,000, just to get the saw-tooth effect in there; in addi- 
tion to which they have a regular lighting system inside, 
Most of the. games are played at night, so they have got to 
have the lighting system in there. But the architect went 


to extreme ends to put a saw-tooth roof up there. It is a 
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clear span. He has got his saw-tooth sash on the face of 


a truss. He has got motor-operated, top-hung sash in there, 
and those motor-operated, top-hung sash are not cheap when 
they are glazed with wire glass. And I would say that some- 
where in the neighborhood of $20,000 was spent just to get 
that saw-tooth roof in there. 

Now, it could just as well have been a flat roof and a 
good deal better from the standpoint of maintenance. 

Things like that are what people in our position see 
in respect to the school program. 

Another thing, it is current at El Rancho and it is 
also at Cal High: they put large areas of windows in these 
classrooms on both sides. Sometimes the window faces north 
and sometimes south and sometimes east and sometimes west. 
Well, they have got to install something then to shade 
those windows from the sun; otherwise the heat becomes un- 
bearable in the classroom. Now, why should they put all of 
that glass in there and then, 10 feet farther out, hang a 
big screen out here to keep the sun off the glass? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That's a very good question. 

MR. SMART: That obstructs the vision just as if there 
was a wall. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: We have wondered that on a number of 
occasions ourselves. | 

MR, SMART: So that you have paid for those windows 


three times over, and what good are they? 
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My wife and myself attended an “open house," so to 
speak, at Cal High a week or so ago in the evening, of 
course, and the classes were all simulated all the way 
through, the classes that our children attended. Each 
class was something like 15 minutes Lone. But neverthe- 
less we attended each class in rotation, running from one 
building to another and back and forth. But the one thing 
that I was particularly concerned with was the level of 
the artificial lighting in those classrooms. It is not up 
to standard, and we have paid a lot of money to get it there 

CHAIRMAN LYON: In what respect is it not up to 
standard? Is it too bright or not bright enough? 

MR. SMART: No, I don't think it is bright enough. 

I didn't have a foot-candle meter along with me, but I 
would venture to say that the lighting in the classroom in 
which I sat probably would not exceed 25 to 30 foot-candles, 
and we never design an office with less than 50 foot- 
candles in it. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I think that's interesting, because I 
think most of the classrooms are built with at least 35 to 
50 foot-candles, as I understand it. 

MR. SMART: I could have been wrong, because they had 
the old-fashioned incandescent lighting in there. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That's interesting. You are referring 


to the incandescent as old-fashioned? 


MR. SMART: .Yes, as compared to fluorescents. 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: You feel that fluorescent lighting 
offers some improvement over the incandescent? 

MR. SMART: A considerable improvement, as evidenced 
by the growth of the use of fluorescent lighting over the 
past several years. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Perhaps you could elaborate on that 
for us a bit. We are very interested in that problem, 

MR. SMART: It would probably pay some members of this 
committee to visit Nela Park in Cleveland. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: How do you spell that? 

MR, SMART: N-e-l-a. It means National Electric Light 
Association. Those are the first initials of each of the 
words, It is called Nela Park and it is in Cleveland. It 
was established by the General Electric Company many years 
ago as a research laboratory primarily for lighting, and it 
has grown to immense proportions. They don't do any pro- 
duction work there at all. They study lighting as such. 

What is the best level of lighting for various tasks 
to be performed? Their recommendation is that the minimum 
lighting in any business office should be 50 foot-candles. 
They recommend a hundred foot-candles for schoolrooms. 

They recommend fluorescent lighting all the way through. 

Now, you can get fluorescent lighting in a wide range 
of colors. If you are thinking of' the fact that certain 
fluorescent lighting turns you kind of blue when you look 


at it, that need not be used. There are certain tubes that 
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do that. The so-called daylight tubes will give you that 
effect. But you don't have to use the daylight tubes. 

You can use soft white or yellow, and there is a wide range 
of color factors that you can select in the fluorescent 
tubes. 

| A fluorescent fixture is just about twice as efficient; 
it puts out twice the lumens approximately ey watt that an 
incandescent fixture does. 

There are certain drawbacks. When a fluorescent tube 
begins to burn out, or a starter burns out, then you get a 
flicker in it and it comes on and off. Well, it is rather 
disturbing until somebody can get a new starter or a new 
tube in place. But even that is beginning to be remedied, 
that flickering situation and the burning out. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Would you compare the cost be- 
tween incandescent lighting and fluorescent lighting? 

MR. SMART: If you are designing for a 50-foot-candle 
lighting system, the difference in cost between the use of 
incandescent and fluorescent -- the cost of installation, I 
am talking about now -- 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Including your wiring and your switches 
and so forth? 

MR, SMART: -- would bé very close to the same. 

If you are designing for something less than that, 


let us say down to 10 or 15 foot-candles, your cost of 


installation is much in favor of the incandescent system. 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: 50 foot-candles or over -- 

MR. SMART: For 50 foot-candles or over, you begin to 
pack a great deal of light into your ceiling factor, and 
your much heavier wire and your much closer spacing of fix- 
tures required of incandescent will boost up the cost of 
installation. 

The cost of operation is something else that hasn't 
been brought into this picture. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Will you comment briefly on that? 

MR. SMART: For a 50-foot-candle system you will pay 
Slightly over half as much to operate it as you will an 
incandescent system. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Your fluorescents are about half as 
expensive to operate, as far as the power consumption is 
concerned, as the incandescents? 

MR. SMART: Yes, because it uses just about half the 
current. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: You mean Slimline? 

MR. SMART: Yes, Slimline. That's a development of 
fluorescent. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Is this information available in pub- 
lished form, to which you have referred? 


MR. SMART: Yes. You can go up to the Department of 


Water and Power, and they have got the whole thing set up 


for you. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: The reason I ask that -- 
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MR. SMART: Go up to Edison Company, and they have 
got a lot of information on that. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: The reason I asked that was because we 
have heard very conflicting information, and I personally 
between committee hearings picked up a wide range of pro- 
fessional information from architects and engineers and 
schoolhouse people as to which is the more efficient and 
which is more expensive and which is the less expensive. 

I would say that there has been no unanimity at all of 
opinion among the so-called experts, and that's why I am 
taking a little time to get your company's opinion as 
represented through yourself, and also some of the sources 
of information that you rely on, one of which is this Nela 
Park in Cleveland. 

MR. SMART: Lighting is their business at Nela Park. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: And that is in Cleveland, Ohio? 

MR. SMART: Yes. 

MR, ENGLEHARDT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to throw 
a comment at you right there. You have been talking to 
architects separately and school boards separately and con- 
tractors separately. And rather obviously the only people 


that could give you a correct answer to that kind of ques- 


tion are people who are in on the whole story from design 


through construction. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: That's an interesting observation. 


Perhaps I had better not make a comment. one way or the other 
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on it, but we do appreciate that fact. 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: And that applies equally to structure 
design and heating systems, and in fact that's the basis of 
our operation. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Mr. Smart, California is 
about to enter on a program of school building construc- 
tion and will spend perhaps $200,000,000 or $300,000,000; 

I don't know exactly just how much. And taking it as a 
whole, that is a pretty large project. I am wondering 
whether any economies or advantages could accrue to the 
building program of California if considered at the state 
level rather than at the local level as it is now, 

MR. SMART: That's a difficult question to answer off- 
hand, certainly. I would say that it involves a question 
of policy. All of us like to govern ourselves. We shout » 
about states' rights, and from that point on down we shout 
about the rights of the counties. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: We are collecting right now -- 
the people voted a $100,000,000 bond issue statewide, and 
we have something like $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 in reserve 
from a former bond issue which was statewide, and they are 
concerned about the cost, because children are going halif- 
days to schools, and it seems to me that providing schools 
is the first essence of this problem. 

MR, SMART: Yes. 


ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: And I want to consider it on 
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that basis. 
MR. SMART: I think you will find this to be the case, 


that your policy will have to start at the state level to 
gain a change from the present setup. Then it can filter 
down and allow the individual communities to take charge of 
their own affairs. 

At the present time I understand that every school 
building involving state aid has to go to the State Archi- 
tect for a check. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: All school plans have to go through 
the Division of Architecture. 

MR. SMART: All school plans, whether involved in 
state aid or not? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That's right, because of the require- 
ments of the Field Act for earthquake and safety precau- 
tions as well as fire, panic, and health. 

MR. SMART: Why should that be now, Mr. Chairman? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Well, that's necessary. 

MR. SMART: Why should that be now when all of our 
building codes, all of our local building codes, contain 
provision for earthquake design? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Well, we have a representative of the 
Division of Architecture here who could probably answer 


that better than I. We aren't really here to answer ques- 


tions. 


MR. SMART: The reason I bring this up is this: There 
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is a limited number of persons in the State Architect's 
office. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: They testified, however, Mr. Smart, 
last week that they could process a set of plans through, 
if it has to be done and a little pressure is put on them - 
they didn't say it exactly that way, but that's what they 
meant -- in three weeks; although admittedly some sets of 
plans have remained in the office for as much as three 
months. But I don't think that is a matter of prime con- 
cern, if I may say so. And we want to get on to some 
other points. That is not a matter of prime concern, and 
we are not thinking at all, so far as I know in the com- 
mittee, of upsetting the basic code requirement of plans 
being screened through the office of the Division of 
Architecture. As far as I know, that's a very sound prac- 
tice. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: My question is directed to 
any possible advantage that we could have by any alteration 
of our present program, and I believe that the people of 
California voted for the school bonds en the basis that 
they were going to build classrooms for the children so 
that they will be able to get the education that they are 
entitled to. And we do have a financial squeeze, and I 
think we should consider all the possible elements and then 


make our decision after they are in. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: That is certainly true, and I think Mr. 
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Smart's answer to the first phase of that question is prob- 
ably, if something were done at the state level and -per- 
mitted, as he put it, to filter down, we. could accomplish 
it. Just hypothetically, let us say that the restriction 
against submitting bids were removed. 

MR. SMART: The machinery is all set up at the local 
level. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: The local level could actually come to 
you, and that, of course, is the way I think we have got to 
consider the thing, if we are considering at all any legis- 
lative change, so that a school district, its board, its 
superintendent could come to you or an equivalent organiza- 
tion and say, "This is our problem. We have $300,000 in 
the budget, and we have got so many classrooms we need by 
next September. What kind of a program can we work out? 
Can you build that number of classrooms at $9.50 a square 


foot complete by that time?" 


And you will look it over, I presume, from what you 


have said, and come back with an answer yes or no, or we 
can do it for so much more or so much less than that. 

That really gets around to my final question and the 
one that I think is the crux of the whole thing. And yet 
you are not really in a position to answer that yntil you 
have had an opportunity to study what school districts are 
doing, what they are getting in terms of a plant for X 


number of dollars and cents per square foot. You have 
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observed a number of these plants, but you probably don't 


know exactly what that particular plant cost. 

MR. SMART: No, I don't know what they cost. I do 
know that the details that I have observed have cost a lot 
of money, and I think they can be eliminated. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You have observed details that cost 
more than would appear to be necessary for the functioning 
of that type of unit, in other words? 

MR. SMART: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Generally speaking, school construc- 
tion is coming in -- this is a pretty broad statewide 
average -- at somewhere between $10 and $13 a square foot 
for the whole plant. 

MR. SMART: Does that include the design costs? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That includes the architect's fee and 
everything. It includes all your design costs. There are 
some lower. There are some districts coming in at eight 
and a half. There are some locally financed districts that 
are over the $13 figure, but a state-aided project over all,| 
including the proportionate number of classrooms and multi- 
purpose rooms and administrative space, are coming in 
around between $12.50 and $13 on the high side, and there 
are some state projects coming in at $11 or $11.50. We 
feel that many of those are $1 to $3 a square foot -- if 
they are $13, I think there is reason to say that they are 
probably $2.50 or $3 more than they could be whep comparing 
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them against what a very efficient locally financed dis- 
trict is doing. 

Now, giving you that little bit of background, from 
what you have seen, I am wondering if your mode of opera- 
tion would be able to come in at a more efficient figure 
than that, including the same items, the same basic items 
in the building which are required. That would require a 
lot of study, and that, of course, is the financial problem, 

MR. SMART: Let me ask you one sore question before 
you leave that. These square-foot costs that you are giving 
us now, do they include yard work or is the yard work broken 
out, and are you talking building cost only now? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: It includes, in the state-aided pro- 
ject, site development up to five per cent of the cost of 
the project. It includes a certain amount of black-topping, 
and in some cases it includes a fence and certain landscap- 
ing work. Sometimes the figure does not. We try to keep 
4t as uniform as possible, but the figures I quote to you 
usually include substantially more than just the cost of 
the building itself as the set of plans would show. 

MR. SMART: That, of course, is something which has 
got to be very carefully watched out for, because that 
yard work item can vary all over the map. And if you have 
a given classroom here that in one instance cost $9.50 a 


square foot, and you build the same one over here and that 


costs $12 a square foot, there must be some factor in there 
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that has made this one here cost $3 more. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: There are a lot of different factors. 

MR. SMART: And that factor probably is a yard work 
situation. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: It may very well be the difference in 
the amount of cabinet work inside the classrooms. 

MR. SMART: Well, that's something else. If it is 
within the building walls, then it is applicable to the 
building costs. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Probably $2 more for cabinet work in- 
side the building. 

MR, SMART: Well, again coming back to my own local 
bailiwick, Cal High has a quad out in the middle here with 
no roof over it, but there is a lot of fancy brickwork in 
it. There are big square pots built out of brickwork for 
trees to grow, and it is a very nice quad. There is nothing 
wrong with the fact that it is, but nevertheless that piece 
of it should be broken out of the actual building costs, 
that which occurs within the four walls of the building, in 
order to gain a.true index of the cost of the building, as 


I see it. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: You can appreciate our problem there, 


and it always is a problem for us in talking about costs 


per square foot. 


MR. SMART: It is something that you will never get 


broken out of the usual bid or seldom get broken out. So 
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all you can do then is to take this $500,000 that it is 
costing, that a plant is costing, and divide it by the 
' square-footage that you are getting, and then you can come 
out with a square-foot cost. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: It is something which is not a true 


picture. 
MR. SMART: I realize that. That's what I am getting 


CHAIRMAN LYON: We are very well aware of the problem. 
We are trying to perhaps bring your testimony to a head and 
to summarize what perhaps we can gain from it. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Mr. Chairman, before you do 
that I want to follow up. 

In the first place, we have run into a stone wall on 
my first question, in discovering one of the political foot- 
balls. But I would like to ask a modified question: 

Could any aid be brought to the school program by an 
extension of state supervision over construction? 

MR. SMART: I am inclined to doubt it. As I stated, 
the machinery has been set up for a good many years on the 
local level for checking drawings by and large, and any 
building that is occupied by the public to any extent must 
go through the building department and be subjected to a 


very careful check, an engineering check by an engineer 


that supposedly knows his business. And in our experience 
the men at the City Hall here do know their business. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: You were stating a little 
while ago that we put up expensive windows and then we put 
slats over them to keep out the sun. 

MR. SMART: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Would that be of state 
interest? 

MR. SMART: Not particularly. 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: I should think it would be, Cliff. 

MR. SMART: Well, it might be from the standpoint of 
the fact that they have always done it, and they would 
question why it is not being done in this case. 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: Or why it was done. 

MR. SMART: I would rather put up a minimum of windows, 


just so that the kids can see out to see whether it is rain- 


ing or snowing. 


ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: These things cost money, and 


our money is being eaten up, and the kids are not getting 
into school. So considering the cost element we have a 
"must" -- and I am just wondering how we can get rid of 
some of these frills that are taking a lot of our money and 
we are not getting the value -- 

MR. SMART: The only way you can get rid of those is 
to bear down on the people who design them, and say, "Don't 
design something that is going to cost too much." — 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That comes back to our local school 


boards. 
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MR. SMART: They are influenced by the architect, 


The architect: says, "Well, I think it ought to be like 
this, gentlemen,” and this gentleman says, "Well, it looks 
like a good idea to me. Let's put it in." 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: The only responsibility we 
have is getting rid of the money -- 

MR. SMART: That ought to be easy. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: It looks to me like we should 
get our foot in the pie there somewhere to see that we get 
some classrooms for it. 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: Well, when the State Architect re- 
views the drawings he could knock those things out. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: If I may just answer that for the 
record, they are not required to make that type of evalua- 
tion; they check the plans only to .see that they do meet 
the minimum state requirements for earthquake and other 
safety features. Beyond that it goes over to the local 
allocation division, if it happens to be a state-aided 
project, and they then review the plans for these excess 
items. | 

There is one further question -- and I want to be 
able to call Mr. McKay before we adjourn for lunch, because 
I see he has come in and he was scheduled to be heard before 
noon -- the one difficult problem that I see inyour whole 
mode of operation is that we would be faced, if we proposed 


permitting your type of operation, with the fact that there 
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is no immediate competitive figure. If the school district 
comes to you, they could come to you and you would work out 
what you and they think is the best deal, and that is it. 
Traditionally schools and other public agencies have had to 
submit a set of plans to competitive bidding among con- 
tractors. 3 

MR. SMART: That's one reason why we have kept aside 
and let the other people do the school buildings. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I am wondering what, if any, assurance 
we might have, or you might feel, that we could have or a 
school district could have, that a building would cost less 
under your type of program than under the traditional 
present type of program, 

MR. SMART: You know what your present costs are, 
don't you, per given plant? For a comparable plant, some- 
thing that we would design and set up, it would be equiva- 
lent to that or less, would it not? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You feel there is no question but that 
without competitive bidding you can build the identical 
plant to a present school plant for less money, is that it? 

MR, SMART: I am not sure that we can. 

MR. ENGLEHARD?T: Design and build, I would say. 

MR. SMART: We would have to control design as well as 
construction. | 


CHAIRMAN LYON: Design and build, and when you say 


that you mean controlling that design in conference with 
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those who are occupying the building? 


MR. SMART: Yes. And furthermore, being situated as 
we are, we are able to point out to the principal and the 
school board and other people that if they insist on a cer- 
tain type of floor covering or a certain type of wall con- 
struction it is going to cost them more than what we are 
recommending, and we will tell them approximately how much 
more so that they can judge for themselves whether they 
want to spend that additional money. Now, they might want 
to put a facing of marble on this building. Well, of course 
that is going to cost some important money, and we tell them 
how much. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Well, I believe that unless some other 
member of the committee has some questions that that is all. 
ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: May I ask one more question? 
Incidentally, I think this would be an appropriate question 

to bring to a close the testimony of Mr. Smart. 

Assuming that the building should be done on an engi- 
neering basis, as Mr. Englehardt has suggested, do you have 
any recommendation as to what action thé Xaaieletare could 
take or maybe how the laws could be changed so that the 
carrying out of a building program could be approached in 
that manner? 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: I would be glad to consider that for 
a day or so and give you an answer. Or do you want it 


right now? 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: I think the committee should permit 
Mr. Englehardt to submit it in writing. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: It seems to be a very logical 
approach to this, that everything used in a building should 
be considered from an engineering standpoint. Could you 
take time out and review the present status, and so forth? 
Perhaps this very thing of submitting bids to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the Department of Education might be 
changed rather than go through all that routine, and that 
it could be taken care of locally. There are just many 
things that pop into my mind since you mentioned this thing 
of approaching it from an engineering standpoint, because 
everything you do, as I see it, is on an engineering basis, 
including the construction, The architectural and design 
costs of a building are but a small part of the total cost 
of a building. 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: Our normal answer to that question is 
that the best way to study this problem is to initiate an 
engineering survey on an impartial basis and just let some 
engineer look the thing over and wander around and look at 
the process and see what is wrong with it. Maybe it is 
just out of date. Maybe it has weak spots and maybe it is 
too complicated. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Since you are in the building 
business and that is your approach to building schools, I 


would like to say that since 1947 we spent over $490,000,000 
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I think, and we have another $100,000,000 building program 
coming up in the State of California for state buildings. 
I think it would be very interesting to your firm, since 
you are in that kind of business. 

Will you submit recommendations to us as to what steps 
we should take as legislators so as to approach this thing 
on an engineering basis, stating therein why you think it is 
a rational approach to the problem? 

MR. ENGLEHARDT: I think we would be glad to do some- 
thing like that, yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Smart and also 
Mr. Englehardt. We appreciate your taking your entire morn- 
ing to come down and discuss this probiem with us. 

MR. SMART: We are very glad to do so. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: We will adjourn at this time for lunch 
until 2:00 o'clock. 

MR. MAAG: I might say for the record that there are 
two or three firms doing this same thing in Los Angeles. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: For the record will you state your name7% 

MR. MAAG: My name is Ernest Maag and I am with the 
Division of Architecture, 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Are you going to be here this afternoon 


MR. MAAG: I will be here this afternoon. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: You might be able to give us some com- 
ments on some of the things that were said this morning, 
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because that is your field. 


You say there are other firms doing this same thing? 


MR, MAAG: They are doing the same thing as The Austin 
Company and doing it on schools, and doing it at a school 
price. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Doing it on public schools, and sub- 
mitting bids? 

MR. MAAG: I don't know just what the legal procedure 
is, but it has been checked by the attorneys, and appar- 
ently they make -- this is my guess -- a proposal can't be 
legal, of course, until we have approved their plans, but 
in the proposal they agree to meet all our requirements, 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Would you submit to us a list of the 
names of those companies that are working on that basis and 
are building school buildings? 

MR. MAAG: Well, I can try and find out. We have no 
list as such, but I think of one, the Ford Fabricators, who 
are pretty new in it and are doing fine at it. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: We will be in recess until 2:00 
o'clock, 

(Whereupon, at 12:00 o'clock noon, a recess 
was taken until 2:00 o'clock p. m. of the 


same day. ) 
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1|}LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1954, 2:00 P.M. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: The Assembly Subcommittee on Public 
School Construction Costs will reconvene its hearing. 
For the purpose of introducing the committee members 
to the audience which was not here this morning ao 


(Here followed introduction of members. ) 


Mr. Robert E. McKay, representing the California 


Teachers Association, who was scheduled to be heard this 
morning,is here. This morning we didn't have time but we 
will now have him present his prepared statement and give 
any other comments which he may have to offer. 
STATEMENT of ROBERT E. MCKAY, Assistant State Executive 
Secretary, California Teachers Association, 

MR. McKAY: Mr. Chairman, I am Robert McKay, assistant 
state executive secretary of the California Teachers Associ- 
ation. 

I should preface my remarks, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, with the statement that the subject matter 
of my presentation varies somewhat from the presentation or 
even the subject of costs that the committee went into this 


morning. 
I will file a copy of this with the chairman when I 


am through. 
When the voters of California went to the polls on 


November 2nd they reaffirmed a basic fact of governmental 
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responsibility. By their votes they said again that public 
education is the Number One function of state and local 
government. They've said that before, most notably when, 
more than 30 years ago, they placed in the State Constitu- 
tion a provision giving education top priority in the 
expenditure of state money. 

At the recent election the voters approved Proposition 
Two. That was the $100,000,000 state school bond issue. 
They approved it by an overwhelming majority. Unofficial 
returns indicate that nearly 80 per cent of the votes cast 
on the measure were cast in favor of it. That margin of 
approval exceeds the 72.8 per cent vote given the 
$250,000, 000 bonds, the first such measure ever submitted 
to California voters, in 1949, and the 76 per cent vote 
accorded the $185,000,000 issue in 1952. 

With the possible exception of the measure giving 
amputee veterans a special tax exemption, Proposition Two 
appears to have received a larger vote than any other 
proposition or candidate on the ballot and to be the 
champion vote-getter of the 1954 general election. Final 
returns probably will show that it received more than 
2,700,000 votes. 

One significant fact stands out in the election returns. 
More than anything else California voters want schools for 
their children. 


Of great significance, too, is the fact that the bonds, 
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intended as they are for the aid of distressed school dis- 
tricts only, received some of their strongest support from 
the big cities of the State. 

Voters in Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, and 
other metropolitan areas cast their ballots overwhelmingly 
for the measure. They did so even though they were told in 
the campaign that their own school districts would not cur- 
rently qualify for any of the money. 

This indicates a recognition by voters everywhere of 
their duty to educate all the children of the State, re- 
gardliess of where they may live. 

This willingness of the public to provide money to 
build schools is being duplicated in local school bond and 
tax elections throughout California. A recent statewide 
survey shows that about 85 per cent of all séuipal issues in 
the last year have been approved by the voters. 

Results of the. recent $30,000,000 school bond election 
in Long Beach highlight the pattern of support. Even though 
it had been preceded in the last few years with several 
other sizable bond issues, all of which neat approved, this 
$30,000,000 proposal was passed by one of the biggest votes 
ever given a public-spending program in California. 


Long Beach voters approved the bond issue 102,000 Yes 


to 12,000 No. That meant that nearly 90 per cent of those 


who voted on the issue voted in favor of it. A truly re- 


markable record. 
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In the light of this unmistakable evidence of what the 
public wants and is willing to pay for, I think it safe to 
draw some conclusions. _ 

It seems to me that the principle of state funds being 
used to help school districts meet their building needs is. 
now well established. Seven years ago it was an untried, 
somewhat revolutionary idea, .Today it is generally accepted 


as necessary and desirable, 


The size of the Yes vote would seem to indicate the 


people want the program to continue without delay or inter- 
ruption. 

If these are reasonable conclusions, then I believe 
the time has come for the State Legislature to consider the 
statesaidea school building program on something more than 
@ stopgap basis. The need is a continuing one. The means 
of meeting it should be long-range in character. 

The $100,000,000 provided by Proposition Two will 
finance the building program for only two years i less if 
there is any unexpected growth or any drastic shift in the 
population pattern, Proposition Two was presented only as 
a temporary solution. The people were told that another 
statewide bond issue would be necessary in 1956. 

Knowing that the need for state building aid will in- 
crease, not decrease, for mamy years to come, would it not 
be wise to provide in that next bond issue enough money to 


carry the program for more than two years? This would 
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insure continuity of the program and would eliminate the 
costly necessity of staging a school bond campaign at each 
statewide election. 

I would suggest that studies be launchedat once to 
determine the amount needed to continue the program for a 
period of at least four years beyond the availability of 
the money juet authorized. I can pledge you the enthusi- 
astic support of educational groups close to the problem. 
And I am sure that such organizations as the State Chamber 
of Commerce, the State Real Estate Association, the 
California Farm Bureau Federation, and both branches of 
organized labor would be happy to assist. 

As the members of this committee know, the big need 
now and in the immediate future is for elementary scho ls. . 
The tidal wave of enrollment now sweeping through the lower 
grades has not yet hit the high schools or junior colleges. 
When it does the building problems of today will seem minor 
by comparison. We must be ready to meet the emergency which 
we know is coming at the secondary level. 

In considering the building needs of education we 
cannot look only at the elementary and secondary levels. 

We must, of necessity, concern ourselves with the problems 


of higher education. 


The state colleges face a crisis. Their buildings are 


overcrowded and inadequate to meet current requirements, let 


alone the mushrooming needs of the years immediately ahead. 
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Already they are turning away students seeking to enroll. 
Some have restricted courses in an attempt to cope with the 
unprecedented number of applicants. 

Between now and 1965, it is estimated, the enrollment 
in California's institutions of higher learning, including 
junior colleges, will increase by 175,000 full-time students 
Private colleges, with limited finances, will be able to 
accommodate only a portion of the increase. Hence, the 
heaviest burden will fall on public institutions, much of 
it on the state colleges. 

Anyone familiar with state finances knows that current 
General Fund revenue is not available to meet the need, 
Only about one-fourth of the money needed for this year's 
portion of the building program was provided in the 1954-55 
state budget. Three-fourths of it have gone unmet. Unless 
steps are taken to prevent it, the building program at the 
state colleges will fall further behind each succeeding 
year. Allowed to continue, this will certainly result in 
greatinjury to the entire system of public education. 

The only alternative appears to bea state bond issue 
for state colleges. This would provide the building money 
when needed without placing the entire burden on the State 


in a period of financial stress. 


A survey of need is now being made. Its results will 


be ready for the Legislature at the 1955 session. Serious 
consideration should be given by the Legislature-to placing 
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on the next general election ballot a bond issue of appro- 
priate size for the purpose of building necessary state 
college facilities. It should not be combined with the 
next bond issue for continuation of the existing program 
of aid for elementary and secondary schools. It should be 
a separate and distinct issue, submitted on its merits, 
Properly presented, I think the voters of California would 
approve it. 

One additional statement, Mr. Chairman, which is not 
in my prepared material but which I should like to make, 
concerns what we believe to be one of the serious problems 
involved in the administration of the state-aid program, 
and that has to do with the computation of the amount of 
tax required of the participating district to repay the 
State. 

I think the committee is familiar withthis problem, 
but I should like to mention it only by way of emphasis, to 
say that at the time this program was established in 1949, 
and having participated in the subcommittee hearings and 
the Ways and Means Committee hearings where the thinking 
was eventually translated into legislation, I know the 


general concept was that any district which levied a tax 


of approximately 40 cents (because it has to vary somewhat) 


would be able to pay off its existing indebtedness, to 
amortize it and to repay the State, and that no district 


would be required to levy more than a tax of that amount to 
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participate in the program. 

As I think the committee knows, some districts are al- 
ready levying as much as 60 cents in order to participate, 
and I think some legislation would be in order to make it 
possible for a district to make a maximum effort but still 
not be penalized. 7 

I know that Senator Dilworth has some ideas on the 
problem with which we concur, His idea was that a district 
which achieves or rather acquires additional bonding capa- 
city between an original and a subsequent application would 
be somewhat restricted in the purposes for which that addi-. 


tional bond money should be used. 


We certainly don't think a district should have free 


rein to use this additional local revenue and then come to 
the State and get additional money. We think that the 
money which develops between the two applications should be 
used exclusively for purposes that would qualify under the 
state program; and if a district qualifies on that basis, 
then it should not be required to make an inordinately large 
contribution to repay the State. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. McKay. 

Are there any questions that any other members of the 
committee would like to ask Mr. McKay? 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: May Tiask a heuple of questions? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Mr. McKay, you were speaking of 
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the needs, with which we all agree, but has your organiza- 
tion given any thought relative to the portable or movable 
classrooms that are being used in Sacramento and Los 
Angeles? Has your organization taken any action or con- 
Sidered that phase in answering the need for classrooms 
today? 

MR. McKAY: As an organization, Mr. Collier, we have 
taken no formal action on it, but many of the leaders in our 
organization see considerable merit in utilizing portables 
to meet a situation inrwhich population shifts from one part 
of a district to another. I am not sure that those leaders 
-- and they are men who are dealing with the problem in 
these distressed districts mainly -- would see that as a 
permanent solution. 

There are many kinds of portables, as you know, and I 
assume you are thinking of those -- 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: I was thinking primarily of the 


portable room which has been referred to by the chairman of 


this committee, and it is a type that is being used by the 


Sacramento School District and also the Los Angeles School 
District. 

MR. McKAY: I personally think, Mr. Collier, that there 
is a great deal of merit to that approach to the problem. 
But I still think that in addition to the portables we are 
going to have to have permanent buildings which will not be 


moved from site to site. But I think, even more than as an 
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expedient, there is an opportunity to meet at least a por- 
tion of this need with portables, 

CHAIRMAN LYON: As a combination factor with your 
basic site and a basic number of permanent buildings of 
administration and so forth. Both Sacramento and San 
Diego, as well as Los Angeles, have been working it out on 
a combination basis. They have their regular site, their 
permanent rooms, and they can build on the site or bring 
in from other sites, where these have been constructed, what 
really is a permanent classroom. In fact, it is evén a 
little bit stronger because of the necessity of being moved, 
and yet it is movable. Over the years we thought of a 
portable as a temporary structure. I think if we can over- 
come that we will be able to meet at least partially this 
need, particularly because they can be built so much more 
rapidly and brought into place and into use more rapidly 
than the traditional approach on a full-scale building 
program, 

MR, McKAY: I think if we are talking of buildings of 
that character that there certainly would be no opposition 


from the profession; if, on the other hand, we are thinking 


in terms of what they called portables 30 years ago such as 
the ones in Oakland which are still being used as permanent 
buildings, I think there would be. I have talked with some 
of the teachers who have taught in these classrooms such as 


Mr. Lyon has described, and many of them seem to prefer 
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those surroundings to some of the traditional old-style 
classrooms. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: We found the same thing to be true, 
which was very interesting to us. Thank you very much, 
Mr. McKay. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Herbert Mitchell of the San Bernardino School Dis- 
trict is here to discuss with us their experience witha dif- 
ferent type of very permanent sakbtrobtiea, movable classroom 

Will you state your name for the record, Mr. Mitchell, 
and just make yourself comfortable. This is really quite 
informal although it looks somewhat formal with all of this 


gear up here. 


STATEMENT of HERBERT S. MITCHELL, Business Manager, 


San Bernardino City Schools. 


MR. MITCHELL: My name is Herbert S. Mitchell. I am 
business manager of the San Bernardino City Schools. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That's a city school district? 

MR. MITCHELL: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Governed by a board of education? 

MR. MITCHELL: That's right. 

I propose to discuss a permanent movable type of 
building that we have designed. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: It would be helpful if you could speak 
just a little bit closer to the microphone, I believe. 

MR. MITCHELL: Which we propose to. use in combination 
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with a basic permanent unit. 

In our case the basic unit will consist of seven class- 
rooms, a kindergarten unit, an administrative unit, with a 
small kitchen where we serve food, that is, prepare it at 
a central feeding station. That will accommodate then about 
300 to 350 students. 

The additional classrooms that we need at these par- 
ticular sites will be of the movable-type building that I 
am speaking of. 

In order that you may visualize what I am talking 
about, I have here several pictures which will show the 
exterior and interior and framing of the steel movable unit. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Mitchell, before we get further 
into the details on this and so that I can thoroughly con- 
centrate on it, I overlooked introducing State Senator Vern 
Hoffman, who comes from the district around Lodi and 
Stockton. 

Senator Hoffman, the committee members you already 
know, and we are happy to have you with us and to have you 
sitting in on this hearing. 

Proceed, Mr. Mitchell. 

MR. MITCHELL: Now I shall read something I have pre- 
pared. It hardly deserves the title of a statement, because 
I haven't had time to do a good job. , 

CHAIRMAN LYON: We appreciate that and we will ask the 


reporter to continue right on so that you may interpolate or 
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add to it as you wish. 

MR, MITCHELL: Well, I will read this as I have writ- 
ten it and then answer any questions probably that you may 
want to ask. 

In recent years boards of education of fast-growing 
communities have been confronted with an almost unsurmount- 
able task. Not only must facilities be provided for a 
rapidly increasing enrollment, but also decisions must be 
made on how much to enlarge existing structures; where to 
locate new schools and how large each of these should be. 
Shifting school populations which leave over-size plants 
behind them add further problems to be faced, 

San Bernardino is a fast-growing community. Although 
exhaustive surveys have been made, it has been virtually 
impossible to forecast the classroom requirements of the 
various areas within the district, even one year in advance. 

Many school districts have attempted to solve the 
problem by the use of movable classrooms. Some years ago 
San Bernardino constructed a number of wood-frame movable 
classroom units. It was found that unless exceptional care 
were taken in moving, the units would be wrecked and struc- 
tural values would be reduced. To protect the framing from 
termites it was necessary to set the floors two or three 
feet from the ground. The cost of maintenance was high 


and the danger of fire necessitated a wide separation of the 


units. The classrooms built under this plan had many 
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shortcomings as compared with the facilities that a class- 
room should have. 

For these reasons San Bernardino has designed and 
adopted a type of permanent movable unit that uses light 
steel frame and trusses in combination with wide-flanged, 
steel floor beams over which is placed steel floor decking 
welded in position. 

Three separate types of units have been designed. 
They are a standard classroom unit, a kindergarten unit, 
and toilet units. These buildings are constructed to with- 
stand the stresses and strains to be encountered in moving 
from site to site. At the same time they include the 
facilities and features ordinarily found in permanently 
located school buildings. The units are designed to be 
placed end to end to give the appearance of one building 
and provide as many classrooms as may be required at any 
given location. Covered connecting corridors are provided 
as well as covered passages along the south side of the 
buildings, to give protection from both sun and weather. 

Because these buildings are free fréin the ravages of 
termites and dry rot, they are built close to the ground. 
The children are thusenabled to go from the classroom to 


the play yard without taking several steps down from the 


floor of the building. The surface under the covered 


passage or corridor is graded up to the fioor level and 


paved with asphaltic concrete. 
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The units are placed on conerete piers to which they 
are secured by steel straps. These straps can be easily 
removed when the unit is to be relocated. Walls are of 
plaster, both exterior and interior. Metal lath is used 
for interior walls. Exterior lath is a welded steel wire 
fabric with waterproof paper backing. 

Units have all metal trim, aluminum awning-type 
windows, acoustic tile ceilings, kalamein dotrs, metal door 
frames and thresholds, and asphaltic tile floors and base. 

The covered passages along the south sides of the 
units are in demountable sections which can be moved and 
re-erected. Steel decking is used for the roofs of the 
passages. The connecting covered passages likewise are in 
sections and can be moved and re-erected. 

In moving a unit no roofing, plaster, et cetera, has 
to be cut or removed. All joints between abutting units 
are covered with bellows-type metal covers and enclosures 
which can be readily removed and replaced. The units can 
be raised for moving from the exterior of the building. 
Trenches under the units for moving timbers and dollies 
are not required. 

All electrical service feeds, bell systems, fire alarm 


systems, et cetera are run through the roof trusses by hav- 


ing connections in the few inches of space between the ends 


of the building. Whenever it is desired to move a unit 


away from a group the service lines can be readily 
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disconnected without disturbing the service to the other 
buildings. The unit can then be attached to another group 
at some other site and these services can be connected 
again in a few minutes without additional wiring. Each 
unit contains a small electrical panel. All service con- 
nections for water, gas, and sewer are made from outside 
the buildings, not under them, 

The toilet units are similar in design and construc- 
tion. All supply and waste lines are attached rigidly to 
the unit framing as the classroom units. The service con- 
nections for water, gas, and sewer are also made outside of 
the unit. The floors, base and wainscoats of the toilet 
units are surfaced with general purpose exychloride compo- 
sition material. 

Classroom built-ins include chalkboards, tackboards, 
sink and sink cabinets, easel and easel cabinet. Heights of 
tackboards and chalkboards are adjustable to the height 
requirements of grade pupils. The toilet units contain 
boys! and girls' toilet rooms and a janitor's room. Kinder- 
garten units contain, beside the classroom, a teachers' 
workroom, and separate toilets for girls and boys. 

The roofing is built-up composition roofing and 
graveled surface. All ceilings areinsulated with rock wool. 

We are convinced that the units have éinadtenes of 


strength, light weight, ease of assembly, imperviousness to 


rot, warpage, shrinkage, and termites. 
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As explained above, these classrooms have all of the 
instructional facilities that other classrooms of the dis- 
trict have. The teacher and pupils are unaware that they 
are in &@ movable building. Because each end of the class- 
room is separated from the end wall of the adjacent class- 
room, there is a minimum of transfer of noise from one room 
to another. In this respect, they are superior to the | 
ordinary, permanently located classrooms. 

The San Bernardino District has completed thes con- 
tracts for the steel-frame permanent-movable type of con- 
struction. The first contract, dated August 27; 1953, 
included 44 standard classrooms, two toilet units, and a 
kindergarten unit, located on twelve individual sites, In 
some instances problems had to be solved with respect to 
connections to sewers, utility lines, et cetera. A .total 

. of 56,349 square feet (covered passages figured at one- 
half), and the contract was $541,318, or an average square- 
foot cost of $9.61. 

The second and third contracts were dated May 20 and 
June 28, 1954, and performed eoncurrentiy; however in 
separate districts. The elementary district contract 
covered 11 elassroom units and one toilet unit, at three 
locations, involving 13,542 square feet, at a contract cost 
of $150,936, or $11.14 per square foot. The high school 


district contract covered three classrooms at one location, 


involving 3,384 square feet, at a contract cost of $35,400, 
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or a square-foot cost of $10.46. 
: These costs may be compared with the wood-frame 
construction contract entered into August 5, 1953, for 
the Hillside School, consisting of seven classrooms, kinder- 
garten and administrative unit, comprising 13,065 square 
feet, at a contract cost of $152,008, or a square-foot cost 
of $11.63. Except for the administrative unit, the several 
contracts cover generally the same type of facilities. 

The comparison of square-foot cost cannot be done 
accurately unless a complete analysis is made of the respec- 
tive projects. The above comparisons are therefore quite 


general. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: That's a very interesting outiine, Mr. 


Mitchell, of what you have done there. Several questions 


come to my mind. 

First of all, when you figure your square-foot cost 
for a movable unit like that, have you included anything 
above the cost of the building itself? 

MR. MITCHELL: That's why I mentioned the fact that/in 
some instances the connections to sewer, water, gas, and so 
forth were rather difficult to make, and expensive. Ail 
costs involved in the complete connection to the services 
are included in the cost, 

I think too, if you pay any attention at all to the 
contract square-foct cost figures, you have to bear in mind 


that there were twelve different sites involved, covering a 
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very large area of the district, and only 47 or 48 units. 
So there were only a maximum of four or five in any loca- 
tions, and in one instance there was only one unit; which, 
of course, is a rather expensive way to build buildings, 
actually. But we thought we got a very good price. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: In some respects your movable classroom 
is structurally stronger than your so-called permanent class 
room that is not capable of being transported? 

MR. MITCHELL: It definitely is, yes. We could use a 
steel-frame construction and place it on -- I hope Mr. Maag 
will correct me if I am wrong -- a concrete floor, and build 
only one end wall} whereas we now build two, because the two 
units must come together, and I think we could build it con- 
siderably cheaper than the movable unit but we would lose 
the advantage of movability and flexibility which is so 
very important. 

I happen to have been in a district -- not in Californi 
-- where I saw an elementary school plant; the membership 
dropped from 1350 down to 350. I have also seen in San 
Bernardino a number of our plants that are in the older, 
more built-up portion of the town. We have kept them filled 
by bringing in mentally retarded classes and something of | 
that sort, but if it were not for that we assume that we 
would have some problems. 3 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Could you account for the fact that 
your subsequent bids figured out at a higher figure per 
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Square foot on the basis that you had fewer units involved? 

MR. MITCHELL: That is correct, yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I notice that instead of getting a 
lower price on subsequent bids you had a higher one, but 
your first project was by far the largest of the three, 

MR, MITCHELL: You have to remember that wood is the 
material that is available on the coast. Lightweight steel 
-- and these are 16-gauge metal units -- is not available 
out here, so that it has to be shipped from the East. And 
that being so, I think if you can put a large number of 
units together the freight is minimized. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Kaiser hasn't gone into this yet? 

MR, MITCHELL: No. I hope they do sometime. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Who was the architect or who engineered 
this plan that you talk about? 

MR, MITCHELL: The architect was the staff architect 
of the San Bernardino District, Mr. C. K. Allen. The 
structural ‘smal ina was Carl Johnson of San Marino. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Carl Johnson? 

MR. MITCHELL: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You say you have a staff architect for 
the San Bernardino School District? 

MR. MITCHELL: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You must have a fairly large operation 


there. 


MR, MITCHELL: Well, that gets into another area, Mr. 
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Chairman. .In San Bernardino we believe that we can use a 
standard type of construction and use it wherever that par- 
ticular type of facility is needed. In other words, an 
elementary classroom to us is the same, whether it is to be 
put on one site or another. And for that reason we were 
able to put on our payroll a staff architect and have him 
prepare all of the drawings necessary to delineate the types 
of construction we use, other than those drawings that per- 
tain to the outside locations, foundations, footings, and so 
forth. Those drawings are the property of the school dis- 
trict. Then when we get ready to build a building we 
assign a project architect and turn over to him the Ozalid 
transparencies of all of these drawings, which he merely 
incorporates as a part of his final drawings, and in that 
way a considerable amount of the fee is saved. 

For instance, instead of the prevailing eight per cent 
fee, our architects receive a four and a quarter per cent 
fee. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: In other words, after your staff archi- 
tect has done much of the basic groundwork, so to speak, on 
your standard plans or your basic school plans, you farm it 
out to various private architects in the area at about four 
and a half per cent? 

MR. MITCHELL: He does more than the groundwork. They 
are actually finished and complete drawings. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I beg your pardon? - 

MR. MITCHELL: I say, they are actually complete 
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drawings, th 
CHAIRMAN LYON: They are complete drawings? 


CHAIRMAN LYON: But you mentioned that in the reuse of 


those on another site there would be foundations and utility 
connections and other modifications? 

MR. MITCHELL: That's right. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Which your hired architect and not 
your staff architect would do? 

MR. MITCHELL: That's right, yes. 

We also prepare our own specifications, and we prepare 
the necessary number of copies and, provide our architects 
with them, 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That is very interesting. What is the 
average daily attendance, approximately, in your district? 

MR. MITCHELL: About 22,000 students. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That's from kindergarten through junior 
college? 

MR. MITCHELL: No, not junior colleze. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: The junior college in San Bernardino 
is not a part of the San Bernardino City School District? 

MR.MITCHELL: No. That is correct. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Your staff architect then draws the 
plans in their entirety for this steel portable unit. 

MR. MITCHELL: In that case we do not have a project 


architect. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: It is just a matter of maintenance and 
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construction work then, 

MR, MITCHELL: I have a set of those drawings with me, 
which will probably be of no value to you, but if they are 
you are welcome to them, 

CHAIRMAN LYON: We appreciate your bringing those 


along. 


I will now defer to some other members of the committee 


who may have some questions concerning the program there. 
I think you have a very interesting and a very progressively 
sound program. 7 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: I was going to ask you what the 
sizes of those sections were that you were moving. 

MR, MITCHELL: Well, we move a complete unit which is 
28 by 32. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: You move that completely? 

MR. MITCHELL: Yes, sir. The covered passage on the 
south side is demountable so that there is left to be moved 
away a 28-by-32 room. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Do you have plaster inside and 
out? | 

MR. MITCHELL: That's correct. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: With the steel? 

MR. MITCHELL: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Does it crack much when it is 
moved? 


MR. MITCHELL: No. We actually have not moved any yet. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: You haven't moved any? 

MR. MITCHELL: But that will not be a problem, we are 
sure, because the structural stability is very good. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: The picture you showed us there 
was a slab floor? 

MR. MITCHELL: No, that is not a slab floor. That 
floor is first a wide-flange steel beam which is placed on 
the concrete piers that were mentioned, and then a steel 
floor decking is welded onto that. I think in at least one 
of the drawings you can see the steel straps that are dis- 
connected, 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: That is, the steel straps you 
loosen when you want to move it? 

MR. MITCHELL: That's right. So you leave on the 
ground only the little concrete piers. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Then you would have one of these 
Lorain cranes, would you, to pick it up, or -- 

MR. MITCHELL: No. Wo. We have designed it in such a 
way that an angle clip has been bolted on, and we take the 
clip off and put a jack under it and lift it up. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Jack it up and move it in the tradi- 
tional house-moving manner? 

MR. MITCHELL: Yes. But instead of digging trenches 


under it, we can jack it up from the side, the ones I have 


in mind. 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: The ones you have installed, you 
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haven't moved yet? 

MR. MITCHELL: We haven't moved yet. We just put them 
in last year, We will move them one year from now, 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: I was just comparing them with 
the price we were paying for permanent buildings. 

MR. MITCHELL: Do you mean to move them? 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: No, these temporary units. 

MR. MITCHELL: They ive actually costing us less money 
per square foot. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: They are? 

MR. MITCHELL: Less per square foot than the wood- 
frame buildings would cost. You might wonder why, then, 
we built anything else. kes matter of fact, the wood- 
frame building that we use, I think, has a little nicer 
appearance, and I hope that sooner or later we can get this 
building designed so that it will look as plain as it does 


in the picture. 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: You employ an architect? 


MR. MITCHELL: Our own architect on our own payroll. 
He is one of our staff. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Where does that four and a half 
per cent come in? That was after you reused the plan? 

MR. MITCHELL: We didn't pay any architect's fee on 
the movables; I was speaking about our general architec- 
tural program for the wood-frame buildings. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES:. I see. 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: What Mr. Mitchell voluntarily brought 
up, Mr. Geddes, was that in San Bernardino they are also, 
as we found in other districts in California, engaged in a 
broad-scale reuse of plans embraced in their large program 
there for 22,000 students. I am glad you brought that up. 
That is something that we are interested in, because every- 
where we go we find that the large-scale districts have 
been making effective reuse of a standard or basic set of 
Plans or key units of the school plans so that they can be 
reproduced, either the section involving the classroom or 
reproduce the’ same wii tacournene room, and that sort of 
thing. 

MR. MITCHELL: Yes. Last year on slightly more than 
a million dollars worth of construction, after having paid 
for our staff architect, the cost of preparing the ex- 
tended drawings, we saved something over $40,000 in archi- 
tects! fees. So it does become a sizable saving when you 
have a good-sized district. | 

CHAIRMAN LYON: It certainly would. 

Approximately how many classrooms a year have you 
been building over the last five-year period, if it is even 
possible to break it down that way? That question just 
occurred to me on the spur of the moment. | 

MR, MITCHELL: I would be guessing pretty much, but 


I believe we built something over 225 elementary classrooms 


in the seven years that I have been in San Bernardino, and 
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probably 150 secondary classrooms. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: That's better than 50 classrooms a 


year? 


MR. MITCHELL: Yes. And we haven't yet been on half- 


day sessions either. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Is that last fact which you mentioned 
due to just the physical inability to construct: the build- 
ings in a certain time, or have you been faced with this 
factor of reaching your maximum bonding capacity? 

MR. MITCHELL: Well, we have voted up to our maximum 
bonding capacity in the elementary district in the spring 
of 1948 and again in 1952. Om secondary schools we voted 
to the maximum in 1950 and again in 1954. We happen to be 
a district which can get almost everything we need by com- 
ing up to the 95 per cent by leaving off multi-use rooms 
and a lot of other facilities of that type that we would 
like to have. And we have been trying to work on that 
basis, to come up to the maximum every once in a while and 
get along. 3 

CHAIRMAN LYON: In other words, in a sense you have 
been on the verge of state aid for some time? 

MR. MITCHELL: We could have qualified for state aid. 
However, we thought that actually we could not do the job 
any better but possibly a little more economically by having 
control of our operations as I have indicated on our 


architectural program. It would have been very difficult to 
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have carried that on under the state-aided program, as I 
understand the state-aid regulations. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: As it stands now, your relationship 
with the Office of School Planning is at a minimum? 

MR. MITCHELL: Yes. We do not by law have to submit 
our plans to schoolhouse planners. However, as a matter of 
policy, we have gotten a lot of good out of having them 
review our plans and are glad to work with them and aig 
the small fee involved. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Are there any other questions that 
members of the committee wish to direct to Mr. Mitchell? 

(No response. ) 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I notice that in your interior view of 
the classroom you have what appears to be a type of eggshell 
white fluorescent light. Will you describe how you arrived 
at that and what your apparent features of incandescent and 
fluorescent lighting are? 

MR. MITCHELL: Well, I don't know as I have a good 
technical foundation for what we have done. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I wouldn't put you nin the spot that 
way, but as business manager you have undoubtedly consulted 
with lighting engineers in your building program? 

MR. MITCHELL: I came to California in 1948, and prior 


to that time I had gone through a re-lighting program at 


Dearborn, Michigan, schools and had, in co-operation with 


the electrical utilities there, adopted and used 4 
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fluorescent fixture of the X straight-line type because it 
saved us a great deal of expensive rewiring. We were able 
to get the foot-candles that we wanted with the wiring and 
distribution facilities that we had. 

Shortiy after coming to San Bernardino we faced the 
same problem, the rehabilitation of the about 175 elemen- 
tary classrooms there. And again the wiring problem was 
such that we chose to use the fluorescent fixture. 

Now, there are a lot of studies that have been made 
which would justify the slight additional cost of fluores- 
cent fixtures over the other types of incandescent fixtures. 
Now, in our case, since we do have a standard design, we 
have been able to purchase and stockpile items like fix- 
tures. For instance, you can buy a carload of light fix- 
tures at a much less figure per unit than you can buy 
seventy-five or a hundred ortwo hundred. 

So, knowing what our requirements were, we were able 
to buy and stockpile and then deliver to our contractors 
items like fluorescent fixtures. And I believe that if a 
careful analysis were made you would find that we have paid 
no premium for fluorescent fixveres. and we have the advan- 
tage then of the economical use of electricity, because we 
do have reliable information showing that they consume less 
current, ; 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Mr. Mitchell, are you leaving a 


set of plans with us to lock at? 
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MR. MITCHELL: ‘I will be glad to leave them with you. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Assemblyman Geddes is a builder him- 
self, and he has some technical background. 

MR. MITCHELL: Oh, fine. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: If there are no further questions from 
any of the other members, we do want to thank you for coming 
all the way down from San Bernardino to help us here. 

MR. MITCHELL: - I feel honored that you invited us. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Do you have copies of these photographs’? 

MR. MITCHELL: If you would like to keep them I prob- 

had better leave you the entire folder. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: We appreciate that, because we do have 

from Los Angeles and San Diego for comparison. 

MR. MITCHELL: Would you like to see the plans? 

I also have a set of specifications which I will be 

to get for you. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: No, I don't think so. 

MR. MITCHELL: That's fine. 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: That will show all your detail 


here, won't it? 
MR. MITCHELL: Yes. 
ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: What is the weight of that wall? 
MR. MITCHELL: It is lighter than wood. 
ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: What do you use, perlite, or are 
you using plastic? 
MR, MITCHELL: No, standard. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: You are using perlite? 

MR. MITCHELL: Yes, we could do that, but we try to 
use whatever seems to be in more general use in the com- 
munity. The plasterers are there. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: It sounds very interesting. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Yes, it does sound very interesting.| 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Mitchell, would you give us your 
full address? 

‘MR. MITCHELL: San Bernardino City Schools, 799 F 
Street, San Bernardino. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Peters, would you please come for- 
ward, 

STATEMENT 6f D. A. PETERS, Superintendent, 


Elementary Scont District, Garden Grove, 
Orange County, California. 


MR, PETERS: My name is D. A. Peters, and I am super- 


intendent of the Elementary School District of Garden’Grove, 


Orange County, California. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Peters, as I indicated to you in 
our informal discussion before we got under way, one of the 
main reasons that we invited you to meet with us and dis- 
cuss some of the problems is that we noted from the allo- 
cations that over the last year and a half, slightly less 
than a year and a half, you have had six projects in the 
Garden Grove School District authorized by the Board, and 
that in some of those projects the period of time from the 
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authorization date to the date of the letting of bids 
seemed longer than probably necessary, and we thought per- 
haps there was aceie reason for it. 

I notice that your first project, 17 classrooms, a 
new project, was authorized on June the 24th, 1953. It 
didn't go to bid until May 24th, eleven full months later, 
May the 24th, 1954. 

Another project authorized the same date went to bid 
February 8, 1954. Another one went to bid April the 21st, 
1954. Those first three projects were all authorized on 
the same date. 

Was there any particular difficulty that you experi- 
enced, either as the result of being on state aid or having 
to deal with a state-aided project, that caused that, or 
was there some other reason? 

MR. PETERS: First of all I should say parenthetically 
for the record that that is one of the more rapidly growing 
school districts in the State of California at the present 
time. In our original allocations, of course, the Garden 
Grove School District had to have its plans prepared, work- 
ing drawings, and from there going through the state 
agencies, both the Division of School Planning and the 


State Department of Finance. That was one of the early 


buildings of the State Department of Finance, and there was 


considerable delay at that time before going to bid, during 
which the plans did stay in the Department of Finance for a 
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period of approximately three months. 

Now, that has not been the case in our more recent 
buildings. They have been clearing them out of there be- 
cause their processes have been cleared up a great deal. 

' I don't know whether that answers your question or not.) 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Well, that partially answers it. 

You say that the plans were held up in the Department 
of Finance, presumably the Local Allocations Division? 

MR. PETERS: Well, that is true, yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You didn't have any difficulty in get- 
ting them through the Division of Architecture, did you? 

MR. PETERS: No. It usually takes a period of about 
two months to go through the Division of Architecture. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You figure about two months there? 

MR. PETERS: That has been our usual experience there. 
The Division of School Planning, we have had no delay there 
in the approvals. It does take considerable time, of course 
from the time that a project goes to bid, to actually get 
bids approved; usually from 30 to 45 days in the past. 

Aside from that, I believe that we did probably move 
into the first building in Southern California under chapter 
19 in September of this year, the first one of which was 


authorized in August. 


I might mention there that those original approvals 


were in July; but due to not having a quorum on the Alloca- 


tions Board they had to be resubmitted at that time, which 
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forced us into a rebonding and another vote to accept funds. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You mean the 1954 authorization? 

MR. PETERS: That was in 1953. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: The 1953 authorization shows June. 

MR. PETERS: Yes, they were originally approved in 
June, and then they had to go through again on August 4th, 
through the State Allocation Board, which did hold us up 
at that time, and we did have to qualify again as a result 
of that situation. I think perhaps you are aware of that. 
There was not a quorum on the Allocation Board when the 
action was taken, and it had to be redone. So several 
other districts and ourselves were put to the necessity of 
requalifying because we had passed to another year. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: So it was actually August rather than 
June that you were able to get under way? 

MR, PETERS: Yes, before they were actually approved 
by the Allocation Board and legally so. 


I might mention the matter of the house count, and 


with the very rapid-growing district that we have, we took 


a count and were preparing our application at that time. 

We hadsapproximately a 40 per cent growth each year. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: I was’ just going to ask you to go back 

for a moment and detail your growth of the district over 

the last five or six years or whenever the breaking point 

comes there, | 


MR. PETERS: Well, I might mention that seven years 
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ago, when I became eesevtntenaent, we had 1500 students. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: In your entire elementary district? 

MR. PETERS: In our entire elementary district. We 
took a count this year in October, and we had 5,408 chil- 
dren. And the greater growth of that has come in the last 
three years. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: The greatest acceleration has been in 
the last three years? 

MR. PETERS : Yes, the greatest acceleration. Our 
count as of October 3lst of this year, our house count, 
showed we had 2,462 homes under construction with founda- 
tions started. Now, there are probably approximately 7,000 
homes through the Planning Commission that are not yet 
started. ; 

We cannot prepare any application upon the basis of 
those houses, and yet we know they are going to start. 

The only suggestion that I might make to this group 
would be that when a contractor has actually paid his bond 
to the Board of Supervisors for the development of streets 
and sewers, that we be allowed to start counting from that 


date, because he has actually put up the money, and we can 


judge that at least 95 per cent of them will go through, at 


that time. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You mean counting the number of houses 
in the improved subdivision map? : 

MR. PETERS: In the improved subdivision map. 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: Upon which the bond has been put up? 

MR. PETERS: Actually deposited, yes. We have in- 
stances where we know they will start in the next month, 
but there is actually nothing there. We have one sub- 
division of 1,000 homes, and they called me last week and 
said, "We are going to get under way in the next month.” 
Yet our application is going in at the present time but we 
cannot include any part of that thousand homes. Therefore 
it does keep us in a state of complete double sessions all 
the time due to that lag in there which we cannot prepare 
for, even though we know it is coming. 

We renosiitée that there must be controls, and we are 
not attempting to say, "Turn us loose and let us find 
everything that we can imagine," but we do feel that that 
would be something that might be worked upon by this com- 
mittee, some type of new regulation in fast-growing areas. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Peters, is your district a unified 
‘school district? | 

MR, PETERS: No, it is not. This is an elementary 
school district. : | 

CHAIRMAN LYON: And it is not a union district either? 

MR. PETERS: No. It is just a single elementary 
school district. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: It is just a single elementary school 
district? 

MR, PETERS: Yes. 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: Are there other elementary school 
districts nearby that might reasonably be unified or incor- 
porated into or annexed to the present Garden Grove Distric 

MR, PETERS: There is the Alameda School District 
which is also in the Garden Grove Union High School District 
At this particular time, with such a rapid growth, it makes 
it an inappropriate time to attempt unification, because 
that in itself is a big project. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: There is no more industry in the 
Alameda district than there is in yours? 

MR. PETERS: No, there isn't any industry anywhere 
within the Garden Grove Union High School District at all; 
it is just houses and more houses. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: There is just bean-growing land? 

MR. PETERS: We may say in the Garden Grove School 
District, in our master planiwe divided it into areas which 


will be saturated with homes. And if and when it is all 


filled up there would be 41,000 children within the school 


district. We divided that into areas for location of 
schools of the size of approximately 600 students per school 
which would mean a total of 59 schools within the Garden 
Grove School District itself. Therefore we can expect 
that we will be dealing with the State of California for 
some time to come, 
CHAIRMAN LYON: To put it conservatively, is that right? 
MR. PETERS: That is right. We seé no prospect of 
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building diminishing there unless some recession or some~ | 
thing of that sort should déter it. ? 

There are large areas in the southern part of our 
district which, as soon as flood-control procedures are 
completely worked out, will go in with thousands of homes 
at a time, from all prospects. 7 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Have you. been able to take advantage 
of locating in appropriate areas the new school sites, even 
though you cannot project your growth mexe than 24 months? 
Have you been buying those wp in advance? 

MR. PETERS: We have either purchased or have in 
escrow at the present time, since the beginning of Chapter 
19, twelve school sites. We have found that by using the 
bonding capacity which the school district has between its 
applications, and using them entirely for the purchase of 
sites, than we can get ahead of the subdividers; that we 
have been able to definitely save thousands of dollars by 


that procedure; and likewise have been able to obtain sites 


where they belong. 


We are starting to build one -- or it goes before the 


Allocation Board tomorrow, the bids do -- in which we pur- 
chased the site a year ago at the sum of $3500 an acre. 
Appraisers tell me that it would sell now for $4500 an acre, 
and that was a 20-acre site for the school. 

So we have found throughout that by getting sites in 


advance, before actually going through the State loan system 
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for them, that we have been able to save a great deal of 
money for the school district and the State of California. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I am glad to hear that you have been 
able to do that. 

Tell me, with such a large district. and one accelerat- 
ing in growth so rapidly, have you been -- I hate to use 
this blank phrase -- "farming out” your architectural jobs 
to one or more or a number of firms to expedite the work, 
or how have you been handling that part of it? 

MR. PETERS: We have used the one architectural firm, 
Kistner, Wright & Wright, throughout. As a matter of fact, 
they developed the first six sets of plans completely 
ahead of the allocation approvals, thereby making it pos- 
sible for us to build at the earliest possible time. Those 
were complete drawings, working drawings. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: So you weren't in any way held up by 
that? 

MR. PETERS: We were not held up by the architectural 


plans. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: You were not held up by failure to 


have the complete architectural plans ready to go? 

MR, PETERS: No. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That raises an interesting question, 
Since you are building between 17- and 18-ciassx6om schools 
here, and some 11 and some 14, it would seem -- I know that 


territory is all relatively flat and all relatively sandy 
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loam or sand -- to what degree have you been able to effect 
a substantial reuse of your basic elementary plans? 

MR. PETERS: We haven't done that for several reasons. 
We have in process now the idea of incorporating a differ- 
ent type of building, some that we think will result in 
considerable saving. We have under consideration at the 
present time a type of buildingswhich go back to back, 
using fluorescent lighting under its improved procedures; 
thereby we think we are cutting down considerable cost, 
putting passageways 6n both sides. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: So on each of the projects so far you 
have had a brand new architectural setup with a full archi- 
tectural fee on each one? 

MR, PETERS: That's right, sir. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: But you are now incorporating some of 
the back-to-back buildings? 

MR. PETERS: Well, we hope to do that. In each case 
we feel that they have cut down on the type of structure 
which will bring about at least a saving in actual con- 
struction. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Any other questions from any of the 


members of the committee? 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Mr. Peters, you say you are paying 


the full eight per cent for all these schools that you are 
building? 
MR. PETERS: Yes, we have. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: It seems to me you are running 
a race with these subdividers. 

MR. PETERS: We surely are. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: When these subdividers go in, are 
they paying $3500 an acre? : 


MR. PETERS: They are paying more than that now. They 


are paying $4500. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDBES: For low-cost housing? 

MR. PETERS: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I didn't quite catch that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: I am not familiar with it down 
here, but up north they are not paying anywhere near that. 

MR, PETERS: Most of the land in Garden Grove area is 
going out at $4,000 to $4,500 an acre. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That's the bare land price? 

MR. PETERS: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Have you used the plan that they 
are using up north where they are using temporary houses on. 
adjacent land which has been set aside in the overall plan? 
In other words,if they are going to put in a thousand units 
in some district, that creates a problem for schools, and it 
takes, as you say, time to run through all the procedure 
while the houses are being built, to get your houses started. 
They use these houses temporarily for schools. 

MR. PETERS: Yes, we have heard of that use. The only 
difficulty in the Garden Grove School District has been that 
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practically all the acreages are in 10- or 20-acre blocks, 
and there were a large number of small subdivisions going 
in, Now, the one in which I.mentioned a thousand homes -- 
the only one of that size which has dpea dathin our hearing, 
although we can anticipate some of those in the future, I 
believe -- they have not started their housing to this date. 
They have only put up three houses, and we have not 
attempted to work out any such plan with them as yet, 
although it is a good suggestion, sir. We will try to 
employ it, probably. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Peters, do you have any other 
specific suggestions that you might wish to make to the 
committee for either administrative regulation or statutory 
changes that would simplify the state-aid program as you 
have been facing the operation of that program? 

MR. PETERS: Well, our main difficulty, of course, has 
been in regard to obtaining the funds for payment to the 
contractor, on the first payment in particular. There have 
been usually some small change orders like, for instance, a 
sidewalk that has to come out or something of that sort, 
and the entire payment is held up until that change order 
can be processed through all the agencies back in the 
department and then back to the Department of Finance. If 


that could be eliminated it would make it much easier for 


us and the contractor. 


Now, we recognize that there must be, once again, some 
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regulation, but -- 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Can you give us your cost per 


foot on your schools? 

MR, PETERS: The last building was $12.60. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: What is your cheapest? 

MR. PETERS: They have all run approximately in that 
level for the first six schools -- I mean for the first five 
rather. Now, we did build in 1951 our own same type of 
building, the overall cost of which classrooms was $11.22 
per square foot, I believe. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: To what. do you attribute the 
increased cost now? 

MR. PETERS: Well, I don't know. I do think that state 
aid undoubtedly has some effect upon cost because of the 
delays that come along, and the contractor does take that 
into consideration. At least, they tell us they do. Due 
to the delays which they have, it’ is necessary for them to 
wait for their money, and at times -- 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: You mean it ties up their money? 

MR. PETERS: Yes. For instance, we had our first pro- 
ject in which there was a small slip-up and a change order 
in which the four screwswhich would hold the furniture per- 
manently to the wall did not get in, and we had to wait for 
the funds for the contractor until that tile reprocessed 
through all the agencies. It was a matter of four screws on 


each one of them, and yet he had a few thousand dollars tied 
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up in it before he got any funds, 


Now, that wasn't his.fault. It was probably our fault, 
as far as that is concerned, in missing that particular iten 
and yet we feel that it is probably inadvisable to hold up 
the whole program on a ‘small item of that sort, which was 
not intentional. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: In other words, then, if it could 
be speeded up for you would your costs go down? 

MR, PETERS: Yes, I think so. I think if they were 
sure that they were going to be able to get their money, 
the first payment, when it was due, and regular progress 
payments thereafter, and they knew it, that they would 
build cheaper. Now, that's my personal opinion. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Peters, did each one of these 
school plants have a multi-purpose room in it? 

MR, PETERS: We have had no multi-purpose rooms. Now, 
there are two schools -- on one the bids are up for accept- 
ance tomorrow at Sacramento, and it has a multi-purpose room; 
and one which we expect to have a bid on within the next two 
weeks -- 

- GHAIRMAN LYON: Did the first six projects have any? 

MR. PETERS: No, they did not. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Did they have any cafeteria? 

MR. PETERS: No cafeteria. | 

CHAIRMAN LYON: No cafeteria facilities at all? 

MR. PETERS: No, we have given all the priority to 
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classrooms because of our need. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Any furtha® dasstions? 

(No response. ) 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I believe that that probably covers 
the gamut of questions that we had, Mr. Peters, and we appre 
ciate your observations and your specific recommendation 
too for some solution to this matter of predicting your 
enrollments. 

I really didn't ask the questions to have the record 
clear on this matter, I suppose, but the simple fact is 
that you are having considerable difficulty under the 20- 
or 24-month limitation in counting the foundations laid, 


so you made the recommendation that you be able to count 


subdivision maps approved upon which the builder or sub- 
divider has always put up his improvement bonds. 

We appreciate your suggestion and we appreciate the 
time that you have taken to come in and discuss these 
matters with us. 

(Short recess. ) 

CHAIRMAN LYON: We will reconvene the meeting at this 
time and hear from Mr. Findley, who has been kind enough 
to come in and discuss with us this question of the package 
deal or unit approach to a construction job. Although his 
company, The Cunneen Company, deals exclusively in banks 
and financial institutions, it was suggested by Mr. Herbert 


Mann, who is a part-time volunteer consultant to this 
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committee, and who has done considerable research and study 
on the matter of a package deal or the unit approach, that 
we contact this firm. And Mr. Findley has been kind enough 
to come in. I thought perhaps we might be able to get some 
idea of how that type of approach could be applied to school 
building construction, 

Perhaps you might outline briefly to start with, Mr. 
Findley, the essence of your business approach to a con- 


struction job and some of the features that are followed. 
STATEMENT of GERALD FINDLEY, The Cunneen Company. 


MR, FINDLEY: I might point out, Mr. Lyon, that our 
field, the financial field, is of course a little different 


than you have in the school field in that we deal with 


clients who have a very complex problem in internal opera- 
tions, and consequently the planning for what goes on in- — 
side of their building is extremely important to them. “So 
consequently the field specialists come in to plan what you 
might call their internal operations properly and to fit 

the thing that they are trying to accomplish. I don't know 
whether schools as such have that problem. 

Our approach, of course, to a bank is through the 
operational end, because in reality that is where the real 
specialization comes in; because we contend that anybody 
can put up four walls, but it is the firm that can make the 
four walls work that brings in the specieticatién feature. 
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I might mention that we operate on a nationwide basis, 
with our head office in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
there are quite a number of other companies just like us -- 
many of them operate on a package deal. And by that I mean 
a@ client will contact us and tell us, "We have so much money 
to spend" -- and if you are acquainted with the financial 
institutions, many of them are restricted as to what they 
can put in their building, and then they have to furnish it 
with furniture and fixtures. So consequently the law dic- 
tates what they can spend many times, and many of them are 
faced with a rapidly rising growth but they don't have the 
reserves or the capital to prepare for as big a building as 
they might like. So consequently we fit into the picture 
to plan most economically that type of building. 

We know many times what the limit of the expenditure 
is, and we know that that expenditure cannot be -- we can't 
go over it. So in order to have the client sure that his 
building is going to come under that cost, we assure him, 
or guarantee him many times, the project before he commits 
himself to any finances at all. By that I mean we do the 
planning. We know what we have got to Rave operationwise. 
We do the planning basically .on the building, and then we 
are able to do our contracting and to usually take off 


material and develop time and-labor so that we can usually 


come pretty close to what the actual cost is going to be. 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Have you done anything on schools 
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yet? 

MR. FINDLEY: No, we do not do schools. The fact is 
that we wonder if schools would not be of interest to us 
as a company because of the nature of our organization. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I think actually what you are referring 
to there, Mr. Findley, is that a major portion of your con- 
tribution is in the time and motion studies, internal 7 
management, and routing of the business within the four 
walls of the building, which is a type of service that is 
above and beyond merely planning the design of a building 
and building it as a contractor, and architecturally tying . 
it in to one organization. 

MR. FINDLEY: Very definitely. I might mention this 
also, that many of our clients don't even know what they 
should do. They don't know where they should head or what 
they should do. So we step into thelibreach to settle their 
boards down. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Is that service which you render 
on a fee basis? 

MR, FINDLEY: That service is ordinarily a part of our 


regular architectural preliminary services, and it comes 


under our regular architectural fee. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: In other words, you do a considerable 
amount of preliminary planning? 

MR, FINDLEY: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: And investigation and study, before you 
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would even come up with a plan and a figure on the cost? 


MR. FINDLEY: Practically 75 to 80 per cent of our 
jobs, I would say Ghat takes place’. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Which means, Mr. Geddes, that we will 
have to narrow our questions and approach to some general 
principles of the mode of operation where you have your 
architect and your engineer and your contractor all under 
one roof, so to speak, consulting with the purchaser or 
potential purchaser of the building to see what, if any, 
advantages there are, and in what way, if any, those prin- 
ciples could be applied to an overall school building 
program with which we are concerned. 

I don't know at the outset here -- I discussed them 
just during the recess with Mr. Findley, some of the ques- 
tions, and I put this question to him: Supposing we take 
the traditional approach in which an architect draws plans 
and specifications, and it comes in on a bid of around $12 
or $12.50, which is something of an average or a little 
above average cost on a state-aided project; that being 
true, how much could that be cut by this new approach, this 
package or unit approach, percentagewise? That really is 
the final answer we are after, but that question, as I 
indicated, is just about impossible of an answer as far as 
their experience is concerned. You have no basis for com- 
parison, I suppose. You know that you do a good economical 


job, but you don't know how much more economicalit would be 
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if some architect came in and drew the plans and specifica- 


tions and some other contractor came im and bid on and 


executed the job, isn't that true? . 
MR. FINDLEY: That's true. We have no way of compar- ° 


ing that figure, because each set of plans is individually 
developed, and they call for different things and different 
materials and things of that nature. So we have no way of 
comparing. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: Mr. Chairman, may I ask this 
question: Do you act as consultants and also as architects? 
Is yours more or less of a combined service? 

MR. FINDLEY: Yes. Our company is a combination of 
operation specialists, architects, registered architects, 
registered engineers, general contractors, interior decora- 
tors, and so on. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: If you had a request, then, by, 
let us say, a school board in a certain area, in a certain | 
district, would your firm go in and check and determine 
whether or not the plans that they had were consistent with 
the prices that are set up or the contract prices? Would 
you check on that? Would you act as sort of a consultant 
to the board in addition to the services that they are get- 
ting there at the time? | 

MR. FINDLEY: At this time I would say no, because -- 
I mean, if you are putting the question to me directly, 


would we do it? 
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ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: Yes. 

MR. FINDLEY: No, I would say no, because we are not 
equipped to do that type of appraisal. In our field we 
know financial buildings. We know them all over the country. 
We know marble and we know all that goes into a.financial 
building. That's our field and wé know it and we stick to 
it, and we don't try to get out into something else that we 
know nothing about. And that is’ the ‘sam thing with our 
architects and engineers: they know our field; they know the 
financial institutions and everything that is connected with| 
them. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Have you done anything with hous- 
ing projects? 

MR. FINDLEY: No. WNo. We do not deviate from our 
field. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Let me ask you this question: Gener- 
ally speaking, does a purchaser or prospective purchaser 
come to you -- or a client, perhaps would be the better 
term -- and say, "We have $300,000, and we want this and 
this and this. Now, you build the building, that is, de- 
sign and build it, for $300,000 or less"? Is that more or 
less the type of problem you work with, where it is not an 
open-end proposition but pretty well limited? 

MR, FINDLEY: Well, practically all of our clients are 
limited in what they can spend. Of course, we don't go at 


it exactly the way you mentioned when you used the $300,000 
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figure. We wouldn't say we would or not, because you never 


know what they have in their mind. We would have to learn 
what their thinking was considerably before we could tell 
them with any amount of accuracy whether that project they 
had in mind could be built for that. And, of course, we 
would do that, and that. would be the first thing that would 
be done. | 

As I say, many times we don't know. We may be think- 
ing about an elephant and they might be thinking about a 
mouse, or vice versa. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You have had a great deal of experience 
in advising the best way to get the most for the least money. 
That's probably the underlying current of most of what you 
do, is advising them how they can cut off excessive costs 
here or there or cut out items here or there, or use stand- 
ard items rather than something a little bit off standard 
size, and all that sort of thing which can help to decrease 
the cost of the building? 

MR. FINDLEY: I think, Mr. Lyon, that's the basis of 
our success as a company, is being able te control this 
element of cost that you mentioned. : 

CHAIRMAN LYON: If there were some way the school 
boards could avail themselves of such expert independent 
counsel, it might be worth while. : 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: That's the point I had in mind, 
That's what I had in mind. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: In other words, if your firm 
could be expected to render that type of service -- 

MR. FINDLEY: I don't think we are equipped for that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: They are not equipped for that. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: WNo, they are not equipped for it. 

MR. FINDLEY: We are not equipped for it, 

CHAIRMAN LYON: We knew that when we asked Mr. Findley 
to come in, Mr. Geddes, but we thought perhaps we could get 
some general ideas of principles and approach to the eetun 


tion of the problem. We know that they don't have anything 


to do with school buildings or advising school people or 


anything else; they operate on a strictly financial- 
institution basis. But it was on the recommendation of 
Mr. Mann that we asked Mr. Findley to appear before us. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: By the way, what happened to Mr. 
Herbert Mann today? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: He had some other appointments and he 
just couldn't break away. He couldn't make 1. 

It would seem that there would be a great deal to be 
said for a unit approach where you are working very closely 
with your cost experts, your engineering consultants, work- 
ing hand in hand with the architect, so that every step is 
taken with an engineering and a cost-analysis viewpoint. 


That seems to be the key to your success. 
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MR. FINDLEY: Yes. I might mention that in our par- 
ticular approach our architectural staff does not get a 
project until we have completely worked out all the opera- 
tional ends of our project. That's when they get to start 
thinking about their elevations and as to what the building 
is going to look like, but not until that time. Our opera- 
tion people and cost people have all pretty well worked out 
their planning by that time. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: ‘Do you have any problem with the ques- 
tion of bidding? Is there anything inherent in the general 
approach that you take that makes it difficult or inadvis- 
able or impossible to engage in competitive bidding for a 
project? : 

MR. FINDLEY: We don't have any particular problem. 
Maybe I am talking out of turn, but I hope we get a little 
better price than what most of the fellows get, primarily 
because the people who are submitting the bids are people 
who are very well acquainted with the construction field too. 
So we don't get fooled. So if an air-conditioning unit 
comes in a little bit out of line, then we know it is out of 
line, and most of our bidders who are bidding on our pro- 
jects are well acquainted with that fact, so they bid pretty 
closely. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You are speaking now of a prime bidder? 

MR. FINDLEY: .A prime bidder. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: Are there any other questions that any 
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members of the committee wish to ask? 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: No. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Well, I believe that has given us an 
opportunity to explore at least some of the basic principles 
upon which your type of organization operates, and we do 
appreciate your taking the time that you have taken to come 
in and help us as a legislative committee, hoping in some 
way to make recommendations that will save the taxpayers of 
California some substantial sums of money or at least get 
more classrooms for the same amount of money. 

MR. FINDLEY: Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Thank you again very much for your 
help, Mr. Findley. | 

Mr. Maag, would you care to come forward and give us 


some brief comments on this matter? 
STATEMENT of ERNEST MAAG, Division of Architecture. 


MR. MAAG: I said this morning basically what I wanted 


to, unless you have some questions. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: I want to ask you some further ques- 


tions to elaborate on something you mentioned. You indicat 
ed that there are some so-called "unit approach" or “package 
deal" firms that are and have been recently building public 
school buildings. Could you give us the’ inecs of those and 
in what areas they have been working? 

MR, MAAG: Actually there has been cone in the business 
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ever since the war, and that is the Standard Structures of 
Sacramento, California, They have built wood schools all 
over the State. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Are they the firm that has been build- 
ing the movable classrooms up there? . 

MR. MAAG: No, I don't think so. I don't believe so, 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Tell me how they operate. 

MR. MAAG: They have a standard classroom with varia- 
tions in it, and they operate with an engineer who sees the 
plans are right or makes the adjustments, and he supervises 
theseonstruction. And they sell the jobs directly to the 
school board and have sold them basically on the delivery 


time, 


CHAIRMAN LYON: But they are. still bidding competitively 


on a set of plans and specifications that some architect has 


drawn? 
MR. MAAG: No. No, they submit the plans to the board, 


really. They draw the plans, you see, and the board says, 
"We want this." | . 

And, of course, if somebody wants to bid it is rather 
difficult for them to bid. It is a sort of a closed deal. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: But it comes obviously within the 

present law? 


MR. MAAG: Yes; otherwise their legal advisers wouldn't 


allow it. 
I might say that Herb Mitchell was talking to me about 
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it, and he said he saw on his desk this morning a report -- 
I think he said -- of the L. A. County Counsel's office 
here, saying that some of that was illegal. I haven't seen 
it yet. And he says he is not sure of the detail because 
he hasn't had an opportunity to read it. 

Now, they have this Ford Fabricators, which is a newer 
company here in Los Angeles, which is doing the same thing, 
and they are going out and selling these jobs to the dis- 
tricts. 

You see, after most of these people have had one job 
through us and know all the problems, they can give a firm 
price because they know whether we are going to approve it, 
and they can give a firm time, practically all of them who 
are doing this sort of thing. It is a pretty standard sort 
of deal. For instance, The Austin Company might design it 
to suit your needs, and they have a standard product they 
are selling. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That's probably the basic difference. 


We were thinking in terms of being able to design, construct, 


supervise and consult. 

MR. MAAG: Yes, we have the same sort of thing with 
Soule! Steel Company. They have their steel buildings that 
they use for small gymnasiums, and they use them for shops 
and so on, , 

CHAIRMAN LYON: What was that name? 

MR. MAAG: Soule’ Steel Company. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: And Butier Brothers? 

MR. MAAG: Butler is the same situation. We have got 
some products of Butler Brothers. Quonset huts are the same 
sort of a deal, except the Quonset huts require no engineer, 
The district hires the engineer. 

re might point out one problem: I think as far as the 
State is concerned and the school districts are concerned, 
this sort of procedure means that the engineer is working 
for the contractor rather than the school district, and 
therefore his responsibility to the school district is 
rather nullified. In other words, I don't think he is 
giving -- well, he hasn't got the enthusiasm to give 


the supervision of the job that he would have if he were 


working for the district. And that would be true under the 
Austin program. You haven't got somebody working for the 
district who is fundamentally interested in the district. 
This engineer fundamentally has the Austin's interest at 
heart because he is working for The Austin Company, you see. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That's probably true -- no doubt true. 
I am just thinking of the degree to which that might be 
effective. 

MR. MAAG: Well, it is one of those checks and cross- 
checks that we get in government; whether we should worry 
about it as much as we do, I don't know. The question is 
often raised: If you are ethical and they are ethical and 


you are willing to trust them with the design of a job, you 
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probably ought to be able and willing to trust them with 


the supervision of it. However, we do get quite a lot of 
this sort of thing on bleachers and grandstands made by 
commercial companies, and I will say that when you get a 
local architect working for a local district, who takes 
charge of one of these things, he usually gets a lot of 
corrections on the job; whereas, if it is supervised by the 
company man, there are very few corrections -- everything 
is hunky-dory. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: There seem to be a lot of problems 
“unique to a school project that are not inherent in the 
average industrial project. 
MR. MAAG: That's right. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: And I think this might be well said 
for the record, that the fact that we had this gentleman 
in today is not in any way indicative of a belief on our 
part that we have got to make any change or that that is 
the answer, but we are trying to explore everything possible 
that has come to our attention that might in some way lead 
us to answers in the overall program. 
MR. MAAG: Well, I think this Ford Fabricators company 
is trying to do exactly what you are thinking about. 
ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Ford? 
MR. MAAG: Ford Fabricators. They have an architect 
working for them, and an engineer working for them, and they 
sell the whole deal to the school district. 3 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: There is still a problem of getting 
around that technical bid. 

MR. MAAG: And being sure that this engineer or archi- 
tect, Wien he goes out on the job, isn't thinking about the 
inedie of the company in which he owns stock rather than 
thinking of the interest of the school board. 

There is nothing in the law that says he can't do that. 
We have had that up because the question has been raised 
whether it can legally be done, So far we have been legal. 
We have been told that it is legal so long as he is acting 
in a professional capacity. 

'.I might mention one other item on this morning's dis- 
cussion, and that is this matter of having an engineering 
contractor. An engineering procedure rather than an archi- 
tectural procedure may be just quibbling with words, I don't 
know, but there is one engineer in this area who does that, 
and he has an architect working for him that fancies the 
thing up, and there is one in San Francisco who does it, 
and there are probably more. - 

The Long Beach School District definitely gives -- I 
don't know what percentage -- a considerable percentage of 


their jobs out to the local engineers, and they are the 


prime contractor with the-board and they hire the architect 


to work for them. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: I know that. happens in some cases. 
MR. MAAG: Which is again getting back to how much is 
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engineering and how much 1s architecture and who should 


have the prime responsibility. 

Another thing that might be cleared up in this morn- 
ing's discussion is this: There was discussion that the 
architect should get his fee on the architectural portion 
only. Well, the eight per cent actually includes all the 
other fees that the architect just has to transfer over to 
the other things anyway. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I think everybody appreciates that. 

MR. MAAG: Because actually what we are doing in this 
case basically is hiring the architect as a co-ordinator 
of the project for the district. That's what it amounts to. 
He is hired to co-ordinate all of these other things. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: All right. If that satisfies all 
members of the committee, I believe it is helpful to have 
that additional information in the record. We didn't know 
that there were other companies doing that similar job. 

MR, MAAG: They are much smaller than The Austin 
Company. It is not similar in the way they conduct it, but 
it is basically the same principle. The principle could be 
applied and extended. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Maag. 

If there is no one else here who has anything he wishes 
to bring before the committee, I will announce that the com- 
mittee will reconvene tomorrow morning at 10:00 a. m. and 


will meet here until noon; after which time it will go to 
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the Norwalk District to view the portable units that have 


been purchased there under the state-aid program, and some | 
of which have been put into operation. rl 

I would further like to announce that Assemblyman 
Donald Doyle, a member of the #411 Education Committee and 
a member of the subcommittee, will be holding hearings in 
this same room on November the 30th at 10:00 a. m., a week 
from tomorrow, on Assembly Bill No. 1 and other related 
problems that pertain to the annexation of territories to 
cities and the effect of that annexation upon school 
district boundaries. 

With that statement I wish to again thank all the 
members of the subcommittee who patiently and helpfully 
assisted today, and we will expect to see you all tomorrow 
morning at 10:00 o'clock in this same room. 

-(Whereupon, at 4:00 o'clock p. m., a recess 
was taken until Tuesday, November 23, 1954, 
at 10:00 o'clock a. m.) 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1954, 10 A. M. 
(The following committee members were present: 
Lyon, Geddes, Belotti, Collier; and the 
committee secretary, Miss Blanche V. Hansen.) 


CHAIRMAN LYON: We will convene the last hearing ses- 
sion of the Subcommittee on Public School Construction Costs 
of the Education Committee. 

(Introductions. ) 

Will you please come forward, Mr. Rule, and be seated 
up here. These are very informal hearings. 

STATEMENT of RHODES E. RULE, of the firm of 


Bowen, Rule and Bowen, Los Angeles, 
California. 


MR. RULE: Mr. Chairman, I don't know how much time you 


have allowed. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: I wish you would just briefly outline 


verbally what you have presented in this map, and in as much 
detail as you care to. : 

MR, RULE: I have also a general statement which I 
have prepared on school building costs, which is much more 
general, and then I would like’ to go into some of the spe- 
cifics about state aid. | 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That will be fine. You can have 30 or 
40 minutes easily. ) 
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MR, RULE: Thank you, sir. 

My name is Rhodes E. Rule, and I am of the firm of 
Bowen, Rule and Bowen, engineers. We have to do, among 
other things, with the design of schoolhouses and have had 
some 250 such commissions. So we have had a little experi- 
ence with school design and school costs. 

I think as a general statement it may be said that we 
are all opposed to high costs of building construction. We 
can all name instances of extremely high school-building 
costs. These things are not important in themselves, What 
is important is to know what lies behind these high costs, 
to familiarize ourselves with some of the basic information 
necessary for the making of correct decisions in regard to 
our building problems, and I shall try to besboth objective 
and factual. 

First may I briefly enumerate the factors which have a 
primary effect upon school-building costs. Then we may 
proceed to attempt to analyze each of these factors in an 
interpretive manner in order that we may go on from there to 
form opinions as to how we nay contcer these factors to the 
end we all seek: the best schools for the least money. 

These are the principal factors affecting construction 
costs, as I see them: 

1. The geographic location. 


2. The site and its particular site elements. 


3. Materials and methods of construction. 
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4, The requirements of the owner. 
5. The requirements of the law. 
6. The overall design. | 

Actually the design is involved with and responsible 
for the third item, namely, Materials and methods of con- 
struction, but it should also be analyzed from the overall 
viewpoint, so I have listed it separately. 

Returning now to the individual factors, location has 
an important effect on building gosta. We recognize that, 
generally speaking, it is more costly to build in isolated 
locations, locations distant from the great metropolitan 
centers, and in locations which have climatic factors which 
make building more difficult or require more expensive _ 
weather-protection construction. Results of bids on simi- 
lar structures demonstrate that within 200 miles of Los 
Angeles there are variations in cost of as much as one-third 
due to location factors. Construction in the Coachella 
Valley probably costs at least 20 per cent more than in Los 
Angeles. In certain areas in Imperial County the cost may 
be 33 per cent more than in Los Angeles. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there are many capable 
subcontractors available in Palm Springs’, Indio, and El 
Centro, there is little that we can do to alter this situa- 
tion. We can change neither the geography nor the climate, 


We can, however, schedule construction to alleviate the 


situation somewhat. If construction can be started in the 
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fall and completed before summer there are obvious advan- 
tages, in locations where summer heat is severe. The oppo- 
site situation applies to areas where winter conditions are 
those to be feared. 

School boards in locations where climate is important 
should be alert to these situations and make their basic 
decisions far enough in advance to permit an adequate plan- 
ning period and still fit into a schedule under which the 
bid call will be at the most favorable time. Specifically, 
let us take a hypothetical case in a desert climate. Ob- 
viously bids should be opened in the fall, let us say 
October lst. Since a month must be allowed for contractors 
to prepare their bids, the bid call should be about Septem- 
ber lst. Preceding the bid call there is a certain period 
of time required for approvals, legal work, completion of 
contract documents, and the like. This period will ordi- 
narily naskise a month (much more if state aid is involved), 
which means that plans must have been completed and sub- 
mitted for approval by about August the lst. 

Going back through, the period required for preparation 
of working drawings will consume perhaps another three 
months to May the lst as the latest date on which final 
approval should be given to preliminary plansin order that 
bids can be opened October ist, | 

Preliminary planning can hardly be assigned any par- 


ticular period of time, but suffice it to say that usually 
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it requires more time than working drawings. Often it re- 

quires two or three times as much. However, it Is-reason- 

ably safe to say that if preliminary plans are not started 

before the first of the year, it will be difficult to do an 
adequate planning job and open bids before October lst. 

I would like to call attention to the’ fact that under th 
state-aid program the complexities of the requirements of 
the authorities having jurisdiction are such that it is 
almost impossible to anticipate the time which will be re- 
quired to go through the motions, many of them artificial 
motions and many of them meaningless, to reach this point of 
calling for bids. 

In the statement which you have copies of, I have made 
reference to that. 

Going on to the second of the cost factors, site is an 
important factor in building costs. What you pay for a site 
is not so important as what the site costs in terms of con- 
struction costs due to these site factors. We should avoid 
Sloping sites, to keep our costs down. Even apparently 
moderate slopes can prove expensive and are difficult to 
adapt to school use without excessive grading, ramp or step 


construction, retaining walls, and increased building costs 


due to higher footing costs and other results of fitting to 


an irregular terrain, 


Also it is important to remember that it is of para- 
mount importance to keep the play yard on the same level as 
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the classrooms as nearly as possible. Safety and school 
administration demand this wherever feasible, 

A few years ago I was given a site with a reasonable 
slope to work with, and my first recommendation was that a 
different site be purchased. But the school board saw fit 
to proceed with this one. We were immediately confronted 
with an expensive grading bill, more than usual, because 
the ground was bouldery in addition to being steep. There 
were walls to build, steps to build, planting to protect 
the freshly excavated cuts and fills. The building, being 
located on partly cut and partly fill, had to have special 
compacted subgrade at additional expense. Wot being on 
natural ground, the State Department of Agriculture re- 
quired expensive soil tests to show that the compaction was 

. sufficient. In order to give the children a playground 
somewhere near the level of the main classroom building, we 
had to drop the floor grade down to where the roof is not 
much higher than the grade of the adjoining street, and to 
this day I still meet people who ask, "Why did you build 
that school down in the hole?" 

My stock answer is that it is more important to build 
a school to the level of its play field and the children's 
needs than to the level of the street or to what the citizen 
think a school ought to look like. However, I still feel 


that most of the critics are sure we could have done better. 


I believe that site cost about $5,000 for the land. 
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I know we spent at least $5,000 more for things chargeable 
to site factors alone. The building cost more, and the 
total overall cost would have certainly more than paid for 
a level site and a more desirable site, and the school need 


not have been built in a hole to the everlasting embarrass- 


ment of its designer. | 
We should keep one thing in mind when selecting a 


school site. We usually are going to spend, for example, 
on an elementary school, at least $50,000 an acre for the 
buildings which are going to be placed on that site. This 
is 10 to 20 times the cost of the land where land is ob- 
tainable at a reasonable price for school purposes. Don't 
be too strongly influenced by land costs when there are 
site differences which will affect the building costs. 

Now, the next factor is the materials and methods of 
construction. These are not as important as some other 
factors, particularly those that I am going to mention later 
that are added to the building for purely educational pur- 
poses. In other words, the materials and methods of con- 
struction are basic. What is added to the building specifi- 
cally for purposes of its function. will customarily exceed 
in cost the basic structure. 

Probably the question most often asked of architects 
and engineers has to do with methods and materials of con- 
struction: Which is the cheaper, concrete or steel-frame? 


How does wood frame and stucco compare to masonry? And soo 
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I would like to point out that the actual structural 
frame of a school sepresenks perhaps not to exceed one-third 
of the final cost. Therefore a large change in structural 
cost is small, percentagewise, in terms of final cost. You 
could cut in half the cost of the structure and you prob- 
ably would not affect the final cost of the building by 
more than 15 per cent. : 

In round numbers or round percentages the total cost 
of the school building project might break down to some- 
thing like this: The site work, including outside utilities 
10 per cent; the structural frame, roof, and slab, 25 to 30 
per cent; the mechanical trades, from 25 to 30 per cent; 
and the architectural and finish items, 35 to 40 per cent. 

These architectural items include windows, doors, 
glazing, roofing, insulation, hardware, sheet metal, floor 
covering, finish trim and cabinet work, painting, face 
brick, ornamental ironwork, and so on and so forth. 

The more I study the situation the more convinced I 
become that the cost of the materials of construction alone 
should not govern the decision of a board of trustees 
regarding the type of construction to be adopted. The 
problem is very complex and could in itself be the subject 
of a long discussion. 

At the risk of oversimplification I would like to 
state that in the order of cost and also in the order of 


construction time you can list the types of. construction 
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about as follows: 

First, lowest cost and quickest construction is wood- 
frame and stucco. 

Second, steel or concrete frame with stucco-or brick 
walls, with light roof construction. 

Third, all reinforced concrete or brick masonry with a 
concrete roof. 

There are other types of construction, but these pretty 
well cover the types usually used for school buildings. 

Unquestionably, a simple wood-frame structure can be 
built quickly and at the least expense. On the contrary 
side, it carries a high insurance rate; it does not wear 
well, therefore it costs more to maintain. Finally, it is 
senile after about 30 years and starts coming apart at the 
seams. It is still popular, and it is used more than any 
other type. All other things being equal, I believe a 
wood-frame structure should be built for about one dollar 
a square foot less than steel or reinforced concrete frame, 
the next most popular types. There are many, many in- 
stances in which I think that it is the only justified 
type of construction. 

Aside from wood-frame, by far the most widely used 
types today are steel and concrete frame buildings which 
are combined with a wide variety of wall and roof construc- 


tion types. These are in the medium-cost range and have 


greatest advantages in flexibility of planning initially and 
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for future alterations. It is nice to know that walls can 
be cut or removed, doors and windows changed, to meet 
future requirements, without the necéssity for a major 


structural operation. 


On the other hand, the so-called rigid frame type of 


construction adds considerably to the cost of the building, 
and I doubt if in the long run we will find very many of 
the partitions knocked out to make one room out of two or 
to change the interior of the building. I doubt if we will 
find enough of them changed to justify the added cost of 
the rigid frames that have been built in California, be- 
cause they undoubtedly add considerably to the basic cost. 
And the question arises, if these hundreds of thousands of 
dollars which have gone into schools in California in the 
name of flexibility had been set aside as a reserve, whether 
they would not more than pay for the building of the new 
structures which would be needed to meet these needs in the 
name of which the additional money was spent. I think they 
would. 

I don't think I am making myself very clear, but what 
I am trying to say is that we have gone overboard in terms 
of making schools flexible for future change. Three or 
four years ago I was speaking in favor of such flexibility, 
but I have changed my mind, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, and I will say I think my judgment was wrong, 


and I am now recommending to school boards that they forget 
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the rigid-frame type of construction. 

Class A construction of concrete or brick masonry with 
concrete roofs is still used in many schools and will con- 
tinue to be used where it can be afforded. It not only 
costs more at the outset but it also has certain built-in 
acoustical and thermal faults which require, correction to 
make it the structural and functional equal of the various 
types of lighter construction. However, there are methods 
of construction which are coming to the forefront which are 
progressively decreasing the costs of this class A construc- 
tion to the point where it is becoming competitive with the 
cheaper and lighter types, and many school districts are 
giving serious consideration to concrete construction and 
masonry construction with conerete roofs. 

We are also making progress along the lines of thin 
Slabs in reinforced concrete for multi-story construction 
and roofs, with significant savings in steel and concrete. 
These are also used in connection with the lift-slab type 
of construction, which I will mention a little later. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Is that the same as tilt-up, so-called? 

MR. RULE: It is similar to tilt-up. Tilt-up and lift- 
slab have this in common, that they are both cast on the 
ground, and the tilt-up refers to the walls. The walls are 
tilted into place, and in the lift-slab the roof or the 


floors are jacked into place and then the structural elements 


of steel are welded together to hold them rigidly. 
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There is little doubt that the <ilt-up and lift-slab 
methods of construction have resulted in significant savings 
and they should be adopted to the fullest extent consistent 
with overall good school planning. 

Many people ask about prefabricated steel buildings, 
Quonset huts, and conventienal gable-end steel construction. 
It is misleading to compare such buildings with any form of 
school construction, any conventional form of school con- 
struction. In the first place, the basic cost of two or 
two and a half a square foot is for an absolutely bare 
building. In the second place, the buildings that are on 
the market today do not meet the requirements of the Divisio 


of Architecture. As a matter of fact, if you were to 


start out with a Quonset hut at a basic cost of about two 


dollars a square foot and add the features which trustees 
and administrators insist upon for our children, you would 
end up with a building which would probably cost at least 
ten dollars a square foot and possibly more. 

This leads logically to the next factor, the require- 
ments of the owner. The owner's requirements are the most 
important factor in school building costs. 

Through the years schoolhouse design and construction 
has kept pace with other fields of construction and with 
our general standard of living. We have become accustomed 


to and demand many things today that were luxuries or un- 


discovered yesterday. 
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My experience with many school boards leads me to the 
conelusion that they will not knowingly tolerate doodads 
and frills, but they do want solid, first-class construc- 
tion and enough finish to give a pleasing appearance. 

Realizing that most so-called functional items are 
expensive and can be omitted, school trustees today approve 
these items because they feel it is in the children's 
interest to have them. 

I have listed from a typical school job the following 
items which in total ran to nearly five dollars a square 
foot on this particular. job: The cabinet work, terrazzo or 
tile work in the toilet rooms, thermal insulation, acous- 
tical treatment, floor covering, heating and ventilating 
over and above a minimum job, the electrical work over and 
above a saith tein job, and certain specialties; those, and 
just those few things on this job, cost $4.63 a square foot. 
Yet 20 years ago or 30 years ago probably none of those 
things would have been put into the school. And yet in 
this instance the board of trustees felt that they were all 
necessary on the grounds of the éducational or the health 
standards which are commonplace in their acceptance today. 

Architects or engineers are attempting to meet the 
express desires of trustees and school administrators who 
in turn reflect the demands of their constituents. I be- 
lieve that most architects and engineers are sincerely 


trying to meet these demands at a minimum cost. Our failure 
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probably lies in not examining with them the cost of each 
of the component parts of the school structure in order 

that a more effective job of arriving at the basic decisions 
and approvals can be made. 

The owner, represented by the school board, is eatitied 
to know these things. It is the owner's duty to know them 
and to insist that the architect or engineer give to him 
full cost information in the preliminary stages of planning. 
When working drawings are finished it is too late, without 
causing a lot of hard feeling and additional cost. The | 
owner's approval of the preliminaries is the most important 
one that he makes. He should make sure that the functional 
decisions have been correctly interpreted in the prelimi- 


nary design. This is the surest way to keep down costs. 


In California we have now certain legal requirements 
which make schools cost somewhat more than. they cost else- 
where. In the State of Arizona they have a Tegal require- 
ment of six per cent on architects' fees. The architects 
seem to be thriving over there. The ordinary fee in 
California is eight per cent. My firm lost money last year 
operating on eight per cent fees. So I think the difference 
is largely ascribed to the fact that we not only do a better 
and more complete job of design in California, but we also 
are operating under very restrictive laws and regulations, 
particularly under the state-aid wevk. 


As you know, the Division of Schoolhouse Planning is 
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charged with the approval of sites and plans from the edu- 


cational viewpoint, and the Division of Architecture is 
concerned with structural safety. And the Fire Marshal is 
responsible for fire and panic safety. In the state-aid 
work the overall administrative requirements have added the 
State Department of Finance to this group which overlook 
our jobs, and they have added considerably to the cost of 
doing school work and have added considerably to the time 
coduirad to design and construct schools. | 

In this memorandum which you have, I have stated the 
following respecting the failure of the present program, 
and it has to do also with the cost of schools. In the 
first place, under Chapters. 1575, 1389, and 19, the program 
has proved unworkable. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Rule, I wonder if I could interrupt 
you at this point. Rather than to just go down and para- 
phrase this memorandum, you have given us quite a little 
general background, some of which is really by way of re- 
view. I really would like to get to the heart of your 
basic approvals that are different than anything we have 
received before. We are trying not to repeat in this last 
series of hearings, but we do wish to fill in the areas 
that haven't been covered before. You have made two or 
three specific proposals. We will certainly take note for 
the record of your criticisms of the program. 


Have you anything else to add to what you have written 
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in this memorandum under A, B, C, and D? 
MR. RULE: I will be perfectly happy to skip that. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: I would like to know a little bit more 
about your proposal under l1-a where you suggest that the 
ponding capacity or bonding limitation be changed through 
the issuance of a certificate by the Department of Educa- 
tion, Division of Schoolhouse Planning. Just where did 


that idea come from and how do you expect to implement such 


a suggestion? 

MR. RULE: The idea came in this respect -- of course, 
basically, we would have no state-aid program if there were 
no school districts in the State of California which would 
have to exceed their bonding capacity to meet their needs, 
and so the first step is that if you cannot raise enough 
money with the present constitutional limitation, is there 
any merit to increasing that constitutional limitation? 

And if so, under what restrictions should it be increased? 
I think that few people would want to just make a 
blanket increase of, we will say, from five per cent to ten 
per cent, Although Arizona does have a ten per cent limit, 

they have a dértain restriction in this respect, that the 
first four per cent. can simply be on motion#ef the board 

of trustees without even calling an election. The second, 
six per cent requires an election to bring the total bonding 
to ten per cent of the assessed valuation and also takes 


the matter out of the hands. of the board of trustees of the 
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school district and into the hands of the board of super-— 
visors of the whole county. 

Well, I don't advocate that. I don't think it is a 
good idea. I think we have a workable system in California 
as it is. Ido, however, think that in co-operation with 
the Division of schoeliouse Planning, which has spent 25 
years in California in doing a yeoman's job in formulating 
the school planning needs of the State of California -- 
there is no agency that I know of which is better prepared 
to evaluate those needs than the Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning, and therefore I naturally thought that they 
should be the agency which would be relied upon under this 
program to make the certification of the need; and that ) 
upon that certification of need there would be an auto- 
matic increase in the bonding capacity of the school 
district as required to meet those needs. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You contemplate an increase sufficient 
to provide all the necessary school-building facilities 


within any given school district by that means, is that 


your idea? 
MR. RULE: That would be the first step; although there 
is a later equalizing phase which would tend to reduce that. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: Would you cover that next phase, then? 
MR. RULE: The first step would be that the school 
district, if it were willing to take the céleulated risk 


of what. it would get in terms of equalization, would vote 
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these bonds or any part of the bonds which this school 
district, through its trustees and voters, saw fit to 
approve, and they would then proceed to sell the bonds under| 
a state guaranty; because obviously there would be many 
school districts where these bonds would be unsalable; 

there would be school districts where, instead of five per 
cent, the bonds would run to 15 or 20 per cent of the 
assessed valuation, and there would be no market for those 
bonds unless they were underwritten by the State. 

Now, if the State were to set up an insurance program 
Similar to the Federal insurance of deposits or the other 
insurance features which the Federal Government has set up, 
they could set up a revolving fund and they could assess 
from each of these bond issues @ small percentage of the 
total amount of the bends to finance the insurance plan. 
That would make these bonds salable, and the school dis- 
trict would then proceed at the local level of responsi- 
bility to spend this money as it has been the custom to 
spend it for the last 25 years, under the jurisdiction of 
the State Division of Schoolhouse Planning and the state — 
Division of Architecture, with no further interference by 
any other agency. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: In short, what you are proposing is 
another way of reducing or eliminating a great deal of the 
red tape which is inherent in the present state-aid program? 


MR. RULE: It would eliminate 95 per cent of it. Asa = 
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matter of fact, there is little or no red tape under the 
other procedure, We can put through a non-state-aided 


school job so fast it would make your head swim. I mean, 


there is nothing to hold it up. The Division of Schoolhouse 


Planning or Division of Architecture do not hold us up. 

There is no interference. And if the school district 

doesn't agree with what the Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
thinks should be done, all they éo is to say, "Well, we don't 
agree, and we are going to go ahead," and Schoolhouse Plan- | 
ning says, "0. K. We will write you a letter that we don't 
agree with your plans, and we will state the reasons why we 
don't agree, but you are the autonomous body." 

And that is the last vestige of democracy, is our 
school district. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Mr. Rule, under your plan, then, 
in this process you are actually eliminating state aid to dis 
tregsed& school districts altogether? In other words, by 
increasing the bonding capacity, you are putting a further 
financial burden on the school district? 

MR. RULE: No. Frank Wright has devised what he calls 
a foundation program for capital outlay, and that foundation 
program can be married to this plan of mine just like that -- 
I mean to this school scheme of mine just like that (indi- 
cating). So that after the school district has started | 
construction and voted its bonds -- I don't know how you are 


going to time that; you can time it any way you want -- but 
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after the school district has said, "We have got the 
intestinal fortitude to go ahead on this financing on our 
own responsibility, and we are going to watch our pennies 
and get the best school we can for the least money," they 
can apply for state aid under a grant or a program of 
equalization which could be, as far as I am concerned, 
entirely similar to the existing equalization program for 
operation and maintenance, which has worked successfully 
for many years. 

I am not an expert on this sort of thing, but Frank 
Wright is, and I have talked to Frank Wright, and he sees 
no reason why these things can't work together consistently. 
But the main thing is that when the school district is 
spending this money they don't know yet how much aid they 
are going to get. It is not a gravy train or a Santa Claus 
handout; they are spending their own money for which they 
have obligated themselves and issued bonds. 

Now, as I see it, under whatever program would be 
developed for equalization it would result in something 
like this, that a part of this bonded debt would be assumed 
by the State of California. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: In other words, you wouldn't 
apply the present formula as far as repayment is concerned 
as long as they are taxing themselves to a specified extent, 


and they will be repaid by that amount for a given year? 


MR, RULE: No, I don't think it is exactly that, Mr. 
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Collier. In other words, if these bonds have been issued 


and they are guaranteed by the State, they are the bonds of 
the school district. If asa result of this equalization 
process under Wright's foundation program for capital out- 
lay it is determined that of a certain hundred-thousand- 
dollar bond issue the State will assume seventy thousand 
dollars, the State then will take over those bonds and re- 
tire them; the school district will be responsible for the 
other thirty thousand. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Well, I have a lot of technical 
questions. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: It gets very involved, Mr. Collier. 
He does have another point which begins to tie in to some 
of that. 

Would you explain what you have in mind under Section 
1-d, where you say, "To protect the State's interest a 
provision of the law should require the Board of Super- 
visors of the Coufity in which the school district is located 
to fix the tax rate each year in an amount sufficient to 
cover all payments from the bond and interest fund with 
suitable provisions for delinquencies"? I presume that 
that is a followup to this possibility that a district might 
have bonded itself up to 15 or 20 per cent of its capacity? 

MR. RULE: That item d is merely to make the bonds 
more salable, but, of course, if the bonds are guaranteed 


by the State of California they would still be salable. 
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Now, how these things would be worked out technically 
as far as the State's relationship in the assumption of a 
part of this is concerned, I don't know, but I can see 
right now that there would be this possibility: that having 
determined that a certain school district was entitled to a 
certain amount of aid, that the State would annually de- 
posit. to the credit of that school district in the bond and 
interest fund the amount of money which had been arrived 
at as the equalizing contribution of the state. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Thanks very much for that point. We 
won't try to solve all these problems, but we are getting 
some interesting suggestions into the record so that we 
will have those as a basis for some further detailed study 
before we draw our report. | 

Now, we have got a number of other people who have 
asked to testify, and we would like to get down to this 
last point that you suggest, a one per cent tax, general 
sales tax, to help underwrite this entire program or assist 
in the statewide equalization program which you have alluded 
to. Is that about the gist of your suggestion there? 

MR. RULE: It is a suggestion. It is not a conviction. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: In other words, you just tossed that 

out as another possible thought that if we added another full 
cent to the state general sales tax we would have additional 
funds with which to assist in the school building program? 

MR, RULE: I think it would probably take care of it. 
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Now, we have got a number of other people who have 
asked to testify, and we would like to get down to this 
last point that you suggest, a one per cent tax, general 
sales tax, to help underwrite this entire program or assist 
in the statewide equalization program which you have alluded 
to. Is that about the gist of your suggestion there? 


MR. RULE: It is a suggestion. It is not a conviction. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: In other words, you just tossed that 
93 |Out as another possible thought that if we added another full 
cent to the state general sales tax we iuaid have additional 
funds with which to assist in the school building program? 
MR, RULE: I think it would probably take care of it. 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: It raises a lot of problems too, I 
think. 


MR. RULE: It probably would. : 
I can say this much, Mr. Chairman, that in my opinion 


under such a program the number of dollars going into school 
buildings under state aid would be reduced by at least one- 
third. , 

Now, under Senator Dilworth's watchful eye the cost 
per classroom has dropped, I understand from what he told me 
on the train the other day, from something over $40,000 to 
something over $30,000 a classroom on the overall average 
cost of classrooms in terms of the total cost of projects. 

I personally would be in favor of limiting it still further, 
and I would hope that it would be reduced to $20,000, the 
average cost, to $20,000 per classroom. And I think it 
could be demonstrated that it could be. I don't think that 
state aid should extend to all of the school facilities. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: We certainly appreciate very much your 
coming here, Mr. Rule. 

Mr. Elliott has a question. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Mr. Rule, under d, which you 
were explaining to Mr. Lyon, you state that the tax rate 
should be fixed sufficiently, that is, that there should be 
a requirement that it should be fixed sufficiently to cover 
all payments from the bond and interest fund, with suitable 


| provisions for delinquencies. And then you have another 
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provision here prior to that for an equalization system for 
a capital outlay program. And what I would like to have 
explained here is that in one case there would be apparently 
quite a substantial increase in the tax rate and later on 
some of that amount apparently would be -- that is, some of 
the cost would be taken over by the State under the equali- 
zation program. 

Isn't there a conflict in that there would be an in- 
crease in the tax rate but yet the taxpayer himself would 
not get any of the benefit from the cost which the State 
apparently would take over under the capital outlay equali- 
zation program which you propose here? Is there a conflict 


there? 


MR. RULE: I didn't mean there to be a conflict. I 


think there is an apparent conflict just due to my failure 
to be able to express myself correctly. If the State 
actually takes over the bonds, the school district is no 
longer liable for that particular block of bonds. If the 
State, on the other’hand, makes a contribution to the bond 
and interest fund in the county treasury each year, then 
that would automatically decrease the amount of money which 
would have to be raised to meet the bonds and interest for 
that year, so that the rate which the board of supervisors 
would fix would be correspondingly lower. In any event, the 
taxpayer wedi ant have to pay this full amount, and if it 


created some sort of a surplus it would have to be 
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distributed in some other way. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: If there are no other questions -- 


(No response. ) 
CHAIRMAN LYON: We appreciate your taking the time to 


give us the benefit of some new observations and a new 
approach to these problems. 


Mr. Benton. 


STATEMENT of REGINALD M. BENTON, 
Superintendent, Norwalk City 
School District. 

MR. BENTON: My name is Reginald M. Benton, and I am 
superintendent of the Norwalk City School District. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Norwalk City School District? 

MR. BENTON: Yes, under Section 2205 of the Education 
Code. 

I understood, Mr. Chairman, that your committee was 
interested in hearing a little about some portable class- 
rooms that our district constructed. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Yes, we would like to get the picture 
in the record, Mr. Benton, because, as I understand it, 
yours is the first and only state-aided district up to this 
point that has secured state-aid funds for the construction 
of movable classrooms, is that correct? 

MR. BENTON: As far as I know, that still is correct. 
I know we were the first, and I haven't heard of any other 
districts that have built any portable classrooms. 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: You might give us a little of the 
background as to how you developed that program and how it 
is working out and how far you have gone along with it. 

MR. BENTON: I will be glad to. 

Although we had realized it before that, sometime last 
spring we got to the point, I think, where we felt, even 
though we were getting substantial amounts of state aid for 
building construction, that the time lag which is inevitable 
between application and the’ time that the buildings are 
constructed was so great that instead of meeting the problem 
in terms of housing children we were actually building up 
more and more of a backlog each year of double sessions. 

When we got into the individual program under Chapter 
1575 we had about 700 children on double sessions, and 
after receiving some seven or eight million dollars in state 
aid and spending our own resources along with that, we ended 
up with 4500 children on double sessions. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: What district does Mr. Benton 
represent? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: The Norwalk City School District. 

MR. BENTON: So since we felt eventually we would work 
out of this problem but temporarily we had that great need, 
we asked members of the staff of the Allocations Board if 
they would consider an allocation to us to build temporary 


classrooms, and they said, no, they wouldn't consider an 


application to build temporary classrooms because they felt 
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that the Act would prohibit that, because it should be a 
permanent improvement. But they said they would go for a 
portable-to-permanent type of construction, something that 
would be temporarily portable but eventually would wind up 
as being a permanent part of some school site. And since we| 
could locate these portable buildings at existing school 
sites, we felt that it was an opportunity to help solve 
this problem. 7 

As I say, at the time that we approached it we had 
about 4500 children on part-time sessions, We indicated 


that we might be able to use as many as about 40 of these 


classrooms. 

After discussions with the State Office of School 
Planning, their advice was not to exceed 10 per cent of our 
total number of classrooms, to be built as portables. So we 
finally agreed upon 20 and submitted an application for 20 
portable classrooms, which were constructed in a short space 
of time. It only takes about 60 days to do it. There were 
constructed during the summer and we moved into them in 
September. | 

So for the first time in our district in seven years 
we reversed the trend. Instead of having more pupils on 
double sessions, this year we have less. We only have 3200 
on double sessions today where we had 4500 last fall. So 
at least we have reversed the trend. We haven't eliminated 


it. I don't claim that this is a solution to all the ills 
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and problems that a school district faces, but it does 
give you a certain amount of flexibility in your school 
building program. 

It can never replace building permanent schools because} 
when you build portable classrooms you don't build schools; 
you only supplement an existing school. You couldn't put 
these portable classrooms on a site where there were no 
other improvements, because you don't have the facilities 


that it takes to run a school. 


As you probably know, classrooms are only about 55 


per cent of the total area of a school plant, and by adding 
20 classrooms to our total of about 300 classrooms we felt 

that we kept well within the ~safe margin of some eight or 

ten per cent that you should keep within, and still quickly |~ 
produce a given number of classrooms. 

Looking at it right now, I would say that we probably 
could safely build another 10 or 12 of those TOOmS , because 
we are again facing another big increase in enrollment. And 
although we have projects in the planning stage now.on paper 
and we are taking bids on some next week, we still know that 
that lag existe; We look upon portable éiséatdons as a 
means of helping stem the tide, but no permanent solution 
by any meahs to this whole question of building schools. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Did you have something further? 

MR. BENTON: I thought you might be interested in the 


cost of these. 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: Yes, I certainly was going to ask that, 
And then I have a number of other questions that come to 
mind, and I believe a number of the committee members may 
have too. : : | | 

I understand that you received a bid for those, a bid 
in the neighborhood of $5.47. | 

MR. BENTON: I think it was $5.82 per square foot. 
Now, that is a classroom utterly devoid of any plumbing or 
foundations. The construction is sturdy. But certainly 
when they are made permanent they will need considerable 
additions. Probably another $3.00 or maybe $4.00 a square 
foot will have to be spent on those classrooms in addition 
to the other facilities that will be built to make them a 
permanent school on a permanent site. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: The first question that comes to my 

. mind is this: How many sites do you have? How many school 

plants in operation do you have now? 

MR. BENTON: Right today we are operating 13 plants. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Thirteen plants. 

MR, BENTON: And: these portables are located at five 
of those. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: And your 13 plants-encompass about 300 
classrooms, is that.it? 

MR. BENTON: That's right. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: On what statistical or educational 


basis was this figure of eight or ten per cent based or 
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arrived at? : 
MR. BENTON: I really don't know, Mr. Lyon, how the 


figure of eight or ten per cent was arrived at. I think it 
was felt that it would be unwise to get too large a per- 
centage of portable rooms, because obviously, if they are 
portable, where are you going to put them if you have too 
many of them, as their final or permanent location? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I appreciate the theory that you are 
operating under, I think it is sound that movables should 
not be viewed as the only answer or to be used as a complete 
school plant. ? 

You have 13 plants now. Do you have any other sites 
that have been purchased or contemplated for purchase for 
new school plants in addition to the 13? 

MR. BENTON: Yes, we have five other sites. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Five new sites coming into being then 
as new schools? : 

MR. BENTON: Right at the present time. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Right at the present time? 

MR, BENTON: And there will be others as the growth 
goes on. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: And if it appears to be necessary you 
will have more sites than that? 

MR. BENTON: Yes, we anticipate in this La Mirada 


development alone having ten schools. We own four sites 


there now. 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: Do you see what I am driving at? Let 
me ask one more question. 

Were you limited in the amount of state aid to the 
point where you could not have ordered 60 classrooms in- 
stead of 20? : 

MR, BENTON: I think it was just a result of a con- 
ference agreement that we try 20. I don't think anyone knew 
exactly why 20 was chosen. We saidthat we could use as many 
as 40 at the time, and --. | | 

CHAIRMAN LYON: What really disturbs me is, in view of 


the apparent success in rapid construction and in locating 


these to reduce your half-time students by: about 1300, that 


you didn't augment it considerably. 

You have 13 plants now, five more about to come into 
being, and probably five more than that in the next few 
years, the foreseeable future, and you only have an average 
of four of these movables per site on five sites. A little 
larger-scale program, without being so concerned about eight 
or ten per cent, would have reduced the number of students 
on double sessions by another 2,000, perhaps. 

It would seem that if you had the money, if you could 
have received the state-aid money for more, you would be 
able to very materially, if not almost, eliminate your 
double sessions as you have outlined the success so far. 
You have achieved real success in a limited way, it would 


seem, as far as the total number of schools is concerned, 
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MR. BENTON: | Yes, I would say they are successful. 
I understand that your committee is interested in see- 


ing these? 
CHAIRMAN LYON: Yes, we are planning on going out this 


afternoon, 

MR. BENTON: I won't be there myself but I hope you 
will come out, and Mr. Butler will coach you and show you 
around. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Do you have any provision for addi- 
tional portables? 

MR. BENTON: No, not additional portables. We are 

revising our application right now for some permanent 
school plants, but we are not asking for any more portables 
at this time. But we hope to revise it again in March, 
that is, after the March enrollment, and we are strongly 
considering asking the Allocations Board to apportion more 
money for a limited number of portables. But, as I say, 
I would be afraid of getting too many in a district. But 
if you are growing rapidly and you want that flexibility, 
I think that it is a partial solution. I certainly don't 
claim that it is any total solution. | 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That's right. I am not trying to in- 
fer that. Perhaps somewhere along the line the advice that 
your district received was what I would call ultraconserva- 


tive with respect to the judicious use of these movable 


classrooms. 
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MR. BENTON: It was the first time that it had been 
| tried, and I suppose there had to be a trial balloon, so 
to speak: 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I think you have done a very excellent 
job, and I.am very encouraged. I suppose in my enthusiasm 
for getting these youngsters off double sessions, I see in 
what you have done the possibility of very materially in- 
creasing the success that you have already achieved Siaion, 

MR. BENTON: I would think, Mr. Chairman, that any 
individual district would have to study the particular 
problem that they faced before they could determine whether 
this would help fill their need. Now, if you build too 
many of these, you may only run up your transportation 
cost, because you may have them at the wrong places, 
Obviously you can build these only where you have an exist- 4 
ing school plant. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That is basically true, although we 
did see an exception to that in Sacramento last Friday. 
However, that was admittedly a temporary project which was 
in between two school district sites that they anticipated 
would be annexed to the city school system there. They 
actually had, I think, four or five of their brand new 
movable units with a specially designed toilet unit set on 
a small site. It is not going to be permanent, but in an 
emergency they have succeeded in doing that, and they have 


no children on double sessions in the entire Sacramento 
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School District. 

We visited a couple of sites where they have fine 
permanent plants where they have added their movable class- 
rooms in substantially greater percentage. I would say 
they probably have at least 50 per cent as many classrooms 
of the movable nature on their permanent sites as they 
have so-called permanent classrooms. Of course they can be 
transported, and they have already transported them as much 
as five miles from one site to another. 

First of all I believe that you are to be complimented 
for taking this very forward step. I believe you have only 
scratched the surface of the real possibility of virtually 
eliminating your double sessions if you could find it 
logical and advisable to up that percentage considerably 
as some of the other districts have done, 

MR. BENTON: As I say, after our revision in March we 
are strongly considering asking an allocation for additional); 
classrooms of this type, but I think we would still like to 
stay on the conservative side. 

You asked how a percentage is arrived at. I don't 
know. But I think just common sense dictates that you 


don't overbuild on this type of classroom, because you may 


have difficulty later incorporating them into a permanent 


school at a permanent site. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: Are there other questions that members 
of the committee would like to ask? 
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ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: In my conversation with a few 
administrators, Mr. Benton, we discussed the permanent 
phases of your school and also perhaps your movables. In 
my discussion with some administrators they were of the 
opinion that the gymnasium, your auditorium, your adminis- 
trative facilities, and your toilets were permanent, whereas 
your classrooms could be of the movable type, and they were 
of the opinion that we should look toward a program in the 
future of school. development to make those segments of the 
plant permanent, and look in the diredtion of making all 
classrooms movable. Now, if we had a program in the State 
of California here, as I suggested yesterday, involving a 
pool of classrooms -- I didn't mean actually to build class- 
rooms and put them in a vacant lot and wait until the need 
for them arose -- taking your example here of using movable 
classrooms, if the enrollment in your area were lightened 
at a later date and you had extra movable classrooms, maybe 
the State could purchase from you or another district could 
purchase from you such movables as you were no longer using, 
and move them to a more distressed district. Wouldn't that 
have merit so far as your district is concerned, or any 
other district? 
You made the statement that you are afraid of getting 
too many movables. | 


MR. BENTON: Yes. 


ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: If you were sure that you wouldn't 
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be stuck with movables just occupying space, and that those 
movables could be used in other distressed districts -- 

MR. BENTON: For example, the ones that we had could 
be leased to us? 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Something along that line, maybe 
owned by the State. 

MR. BENTON: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: And then whenever the time comes 
that your enroliment has been alleviated, then perhaps the 
State could reimburse you for the amount that you had in 
them and move them to another school district. 

MR, BENTON: I wouldn't feel that you-would want a 
hundred per ede ot ans classrooms in that category. Our 
town is old enough that we have found that even in areas 
that were subdivided on a limited basis 20 years ago that 
we are getting about as many children per house from those 
older sections as we are in the brand new ones; the reason 
being that the type of house that was built in our district 
is within the reach of most people and therefore they sell 
readily and we find that there is a turnover and young 
families move in. In other words, what I am saying is that 
we are not finding that because a subdivision gets 10 or 20 


years old that there are no longer any children from that 


subdivision. 


I would think that if you can just have a school that 
is properly located to begin with that you are going to need 
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a school always in an area such as we have. Now, if you 
have high-priced homes it may well be true that when those 
original families move away into apartments you don't have 
wery many children, and therefore you can't justify @ school) 
I don't think we are going to face that situation in our 
particular kind of community. In any of these bedroom com- 
munities the houses are of a type that will sell readily, 
and when people upgrade themselves, so to speak, and buy a 
better house, why, someone else moves in, probably a young 
family, and the cycle starts over again. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: I ean readily see where there is 
a terrific amount of pride, and naturally there should be, 
in your own school district, and I think that is prevalent 
in every community in the State of California. In other 
words, it is a part of our competitive system. But at the 
same time whenever you are distressed you just can't look a 
gift horse in the mouth too long. 

MR. BENTON: Well, if anyone would offer us classrooms 
on a lease basis I don't think we would turn them down, Mr. 
Collier. | 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Just one observation for the record. 

I think, Mr. Collier, that technically the State does own 
the state-aided school buildings, but the’ Gistrict has the 


supervision and management, so to speak, and it would be an 


accounting procedure between two school districts which are 
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entities of the State. , 
ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: The State owns it up until 30 


years and then it is turned over to the school district. 
In other words, if the debt hasn't been paid at that time, 
why, they are given a complete clean bill of health, and 
after 30 years the state-aided building becomes the prop- 
erty of the school district. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That is true. I don't wish to get 
into a legal discussion on the ownership of school build- 
ings, but that does raise some additional points, Mr. 
Collier. 

Any other questions that any members of the committee 
would like to address to Mr. Benton? 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Mr. Chairman, I would just 
like to say this: I know quite a few years ago when the 
Federal Government was financing certain local projects 
that housing facilities for the construction workers on the 
program were built.in knockdown fashion. The buildings 
were erected with removable bolts, and the floors could be 
packaged and moved to another location, and I wonder if 
there would be any merit in such a temporary facility that 
might be furnished on a state basis? 

MR. BENTON: We designed our buildings so that the so- 
called pre-fab people could bid on them, and we got one bid 
from a pre-fab firm, He was next to the highest in his 
bid, and we had taken particular trouble to see that they 
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were designed in such a way that they could be pre-fabbed. 


I don't know. That's only one drop in the bucket. But at 
least that was our experience, that the man who was the 
low bidder -- in fact, several of the bidders that were 
second and third were the usual type of contractors that 
built frame and stucco buildings. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: I was thinking, of course, 
that the use er these buildings would only be temporary 
while permanent structures were being built. 

MR, BENTON: The only thing is that the word "“tem- 
porary" stretches out and becomes 30 years. I know in our 
high school district there are still temporaries being used 
that were erected after the earthquake. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: The Allocation Board wouldn't permit 
the purely temporary building in your case? 

MR. BENTON: They said they would not be for anything 
that was temporary, that it had to be of a type of construc- 
tion that could become permanent. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: That brings back the facility 
that could be loaned to you rather than something you would 
have to buy and pay for. 

MR, BENTON: Well, as I indicated to Mr. Collier, we 
certainly would not be averse to accepting facilities of 
that kind if it would relieve this shortage of classrooms. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: These buildings would only be 
leased to you while the permanent buildings were being 
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constructed. 

MR. BENTON: Yes, while the permanent buildings were 
being constructed. That would be an excellent idea, and I 
hope that the square-footage would not be charged against 
the district in the meantime. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Mr. Benton, do you think it would 
be practical, for example, at the end of the school term to 


survey your situation, and if from that you determined that 


there would be, as I understand the present: case, around 


3400 pupils on half-day sessions, to then avail yourself of 
a temporary type of structure as described by Mr. Kilpatrick 
with a provision that such a structure could only be used 
for a limited period of time, let us say for one tern, 
while a more permanent type of structure was being con- 
structed? Do you think that would be practical in getting 
pupils off of the half-day sessions for that period until 
you would get a more permanent type of structure? 

MR. BENTON: Yes, I do. And especially so, as I say, 
if it would not prevent the building of a more permanent 
type of structure at sites that are well located, because 
if you have these temporaries, ohvaceaty wae are going to 
have a big transportation problem along with it. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: In other words, there would have 
to be a very explicit provision that such a temporary 
facility could only be used for, let us say, one term or 


something of that nature? In other words, you would need 
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protection in the law so that it wouldn't become permanent? 

MR. BENTON: You would need them for approximately the 
length of this time lag that exists between the application 
and the final completion of the construction project, 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Geddes, did you have a question? 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: I was interested in your school 
planning of these temporaries. Did you have architects? 

MR. BENTON: For these portables? The plans for these 
portables were done by the same firm of architects that 
does the buildings of a permanent nature, yes. We had plans 
drawn for these, and we used the same plans on five differ- 
ent sites. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: The fee was the same all the way 
through? — 

MR. BENTON: The fee was the same, but it was not com- 
puted on the same basis that it was for a permanent building. 

- ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: What was the fee? 

MR. BENTON: Five per cent of the construction cost. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: All the way through? 

MR. BENTON: All the way through. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: For the 20? 

MR. BENTON: Yes, for the 20, because since there were 
five projects they had to be handled as five separate pro- 
jects. 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: According to the paper this 
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1 morning you figure that one of the big things that is Slow- 
2; ing it down is the red tape in the State? 






8 MR, BENTON: Are you referring to the Daily News 
4} article? | , . 
5 ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: There is a very fine picture in’ 





6 the paper. 






7 MR. BENTON: Well, usually people say they are not 





8 quoted correctly in the newspapers, but I won't say that, 





9| because I think that Mr. Kirby did quote me correctly in 





10} Saying that I feel that we are tossed back and forth be- 






iF tween two agencies, both of whom have a certain amount of 






12 responsibility and authority here, and we find ourselves 





i3 | many times in the middle. It is not that the people in the 





14] Program are not sincere people, because they are, but: they 






15 each have a different phase of the program and not always 






16 | Clearly separated one from the other, We are engaged in 







that process right now. 
ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: 
i9 | Stantiates this thought. | 
20 CHAIRMAN LYON: Thank you Vvery*much, Mr. Benton, I 

9, | believe that that probably covérs the subject very well, . 





We had other testimony which sub- 







9 | and we certainly do appreciate your taking time to come in 






and give us. for the record the benefit of your first experi- 






9 | @nee there in the Norwalk district with state-aided movable 






9 | Classrooms. We are very encouraged by it, and evidently 






many of your people are encouraged too by the success that 
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you have had so far with that program. 

MR. BENTON: I might say that the teachers who are 
working in these buildings find them very keceptebla: The — 
only thing they complain of at all is the fact that with 
the wooden floor -- the floor is, frankly, a temporary part |. 
of the building -- the wooden floor is noisy. ; 

CHAIRMAN LYON: The wooden floor is noisy? 

MR. BENTON: But the room itself, I think you will see, 


yourself, when you come out, is a very good teaching situa- 


tion. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: We are glad to hear that. We will look 


forward then to being out to your office at 2:15 this after- 
noon. ) 

MR. BENTON: I won't be there, but Mr. Butler will be 
expecting you. | 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: May I ask one more question? 

Have you seen those portables that they are using out 
in San Bernardino? I believe a witness yesterday was 
telling us about them. ee 

CHAIRMAN LYON: = They are built of lightweight steel. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Lightweight steel classrooms 
that are movable. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Have you seen those? 

MR. BENTON: No, I haven't seen those in San Bernardino 
I understand, however, that the lightweight steel portable 


room runs more like $9 or $10 a square foot. am I correct? 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: That's right. He testified that it. 
was $10.50 to $11.50 on their properties. They are equiva- 
lent to the permanent room in most vespécts;. as far as 
cost is concerned. 

Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT of GLENN MURDOCK, Superintendent of Schools 
in La Mesa, California; La Mesa-Spring Valley 
School District, San Diego County, California. 

MR. MURDOCK: My name is Glenn Murdock, and I am 
superintendent of schools in La Mesa, California, the La 
Mesa-Spring Valley School District. 

I might say that after listening to the testimony this 
morning it may be a bit redundant, because we seem to be 
traveling the same road a number of times, and it might be 
looked at, perhaps, like a teacher I had one time. He just 
said, "You learn all of that, and if there is some of it 
you already know, you can forget that." 

This is quite brief, and if you wish I will read it. 
and we can go from there if you would like to. | 

CHAIRMAN LYON: All right. | ; 

MR. MURDOCK: ‘The San Diego County Administrators 
Association is grateful for the opportunity to appear be- 
fore this subcommittee in order that it may point out 
certain of its thoughts regarding the state building aid 
program. It is also grateful to Assemblyman Lyon for his | 


views expressed in the recent conference of the California 
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School Boards Association in which he stated: 
1. That stock architectural plans are undesir- 
able, unsuitable, and not a practical solution. 
2. That excessive high-cost schools under the 

state aid program are unusual and rare. However, . 

cost of state-aided schools seems to be somewhat 

higher than those locally financed. ot 
3. Comparison of constructions costs on a 
square-foot basis is misleading. 

The continuing flood of additional children into the 
public schools of California makes any elaboration of the 
need for assistance in meeting this problem redundant. 
There are extreme difficulties experienced by school dis- 
tricts, and particularly the small districts, in keeping 
abreast of the problem because the state aid program is 
exceedingly complex. It is obvious that we must make jua- 
dicious and optimum expenditure of the funds available to 


meet this problem of mounting school enrollments, and 


therefore serious thought should be given to simplifying 


7 


the state aid program. 
A schood district must deal with two separate state 


departments and finds that these departments are occasion- 
ally in conflict with one another. Also, @ school district 
must. conform to legal requirements set up by the Pate 

School Code for district operation, as interpreted through. 


the county counsel's office, and sometimes further elaborated 
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on at the state level. Additional complexities are brought | — 


about through such regulations as the "don't list," rules 
regarding site development, and the methods used ‘5 alan 
lating square-footage entitlement, together with the con- 
stant changing of regulations, sometimes retroactive, as 
the program progresses. These are but a few examples which 
are given for illustration. 

Unusual delays which marked the onset of the Chapter 
1389 state building-aid program are believed to be largely 
responsible for the high costs sometimes attributed to that 
program. It is believed that unreasonable delays now could 
contribute to a similar problem in the construction market, 
unless a way is devised to maintain a steady flow of con- 
struction work to the building trades. 

There is a serious problem of pyramiding of debt- 
redemption costs to state-aided districts. This is particu- 
larly true of those districts that have participated in 
both Chapter 1389 and Chapter 19. Such districts find 
themselves with a debt obligation of 40 cents per hundred 
dollars of assessed valuation in the repayment of Chapter 
1389 funds, and additional costs for the redemption of all 
ponds sold subsequent to the 1389 pregram. It is con- 
ceivable that districts might incur a debt-redemption 
obligation of 70 cents to 80 cents on both the elementary 
and high-school levels,making a total redemption cost of 
$1.40 to $1.60. This would seem to be an excessive building 
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cost for these areas if cost equalization is a factor to 
be considered. 

School buildings should be constructed with a view to 
securing maximum value, with the education of youngsters 
always the first consideration. 

A study has been made in San Diego County which re- 
veals the following information: A well-constructed build- 
ing will cost 28 per cent of its original cost in mainte- 
nance over a 30-year period. Low-cost building will cost 
86 per cent of its original cost in maintenance over a 
30-year period, resulting in an ultimate cost which is 
considerably higher than in the case of a well-constructed 
building. | 

Maintenance costs are charges against the general 
funds of the district. When maintenance funds are exces- 
sive, moneys that should go for the education of children 
are divertedinto the costs of school housing. It is found 
that the cost of pushing back creeping obsolescence is much 
greater in a so-called cheap building than in one that is 
well constructed. It costs no more, labotwine, to install 
good equipment than it does poor equipment, but replacing 
poor equipment is often more costly, laborwise, than 
original good equipment would have been. 

Since most school districts receive. a large portion of 
their revenue for general operation from state sources, and 


since this money is allocated for educational purposes pri- 
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marily, excessive maintenance costs of poor buildings still 
come from state funds, which in a sense is a misuse of this 
money. 

Comparison of cost per square foot is misleading un- 
less one takes into consideration: 

1. What was built; 

2. Where it was built; 

3. When it was built; 

4, How was the accounting organized? 

A study of nationwide school construction costs was 
reported in the publication of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, en- 
titled "School Life" for December 1953. This comparison 
reveals that construction costs for schools in California 
generally are below the average in the United States. 
Particular reference is made to the section indicating the 
cost of one-hour fire-resistant construction where the 
national average was $14.02 and the average cost in Cali- 
fornia was $13.61. It is reasonable to suppose that this 
figure has now dropped appreciably, and a recent study of 
five buildings of this type of construction in San Diego 
County reflects an average cost of $11.24 per square foot. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: May I interrupt to ask at this point 
if the $14.02 and the $13.61 above are also per-square-foot 


figures? 
MR, MURDOCK: Yes. I bélieve this was given on the 


per-square-foot basis, Mr. Lyon. 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: That is the total construction of the 
building, including the one-hour fire-resistant wall, is 
that what you mean? 

MR. MURDOCK: This is a one-hour fire-resistant 
building. In the article in which this information was 
contained it referred to one-hour fire resistance, I think 
it is termed as semi-fire-resistant, which is one hour. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I see. Thank you. 

MR.MURDOCK: So it would be comparable. 

A recent San Diego County Grand Jury's report gives 
further evidence of a decline in the cost of schoolhouse 
construction. Some of this improvement can no doubt be 
attributed to school districts which over the last few 
years worked within the Chapter 1389 and Chapter 19 pro- 
grams. The following suggestions for further improvement 
are offered: 

1. A new formula for administering state aid 

. should be developed to permit more local autonomy. 

2. Allocation of funds ona per-child basis 
with capacity and square-foot minimum requirements 
should merit serious study. 

3. <A formula or plan should be developed pro- 
viding financial assistance, or permitting use of 
local funds, to enable districts to secure plans 


and sites on the basis of réasonable projections, 


without an oppressive tax burden on the real property 
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of a district. s 
4. A program should be developed that will 


provide housing facilities for children at the 

time they are needed. 

Again we wish to express our thanks for this oppor- 
tunity of presenting some of the problems with which 
districts are faced in the state building-aid program, We 
feel that much progress has been made and that thousands 
of classrooms are being constructed to house children be- 
cause of the efforts of groups like yours who are earnestly 
and seriously trying to aeet the challenge of a very com- 
plex problem, 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Murdock. 
That's a very, very fine statement, and I like your concise 
approach and your specific approach and recommendations. 

Let's go back to your page 4, your four-point program, 
so to speak, 

No. 1 is, “A new formula for administering state aid | 
should be developed to permit more local autonomy." That's 
a pretty broad one. Could you give us, in addition to what 
you have already outlined, in a general way, one or two 
points that would make more local responsibility or the 
exercise of it possible? 

MR. MURDOCK: The first one I would think of -- and 
that I have discussed with some of the people who are 


interested in this program -- would be that it would be 
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possible to devise a means of putting the risk back on 
local districts and at the same time giving them the 


ability to make certain projections and prepare for oncom- 


ing youngsters with plans and sites. 

Now, to elaborate on that a little bit, I would say 
that if a district realizes that it is going to have two 
thousand youngsters in 18 months or two years, that if some 
way would be devised by which that district could use its 
money, or money which could be secured from the State, to 
prepare for that onslaught of youticéters, so that the 
classrooms -- that's No. 4 -- would be present when the 
youngsters are, it would be desirable. At the same time, I 
would put the risk back on the district, and if they buy 
blue sky, so to speak, to use real estate parlarice, and if 
it is a blue-sky proposition, the repayment for the plans 
and site, which is after all a relatively small amount of 
the total cost, could be put back as an obligation on the 
district and not a risk borne by the State of California. 
That's placing the risk back in the local district, and 
also the responsibility for meeting their problems in the 
local district. I don't think many superintendents or 
board meetings would stub their toe more than once on that. 

Now, there is also another item that I might suggest, 
and that is, as the school buildings progress and are moved 
along toward completion, there frequently is discussion as 


to what shall go in those buildings. Some districts -- and 
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ours is an example of it a pandas 1389 will be repaying 
_ the total amount of the loan. It would seem reasonable, 
inasmuch as that is the case, that more decision as to what 
goes in those buildings might have been with the local board 
| We feel that that is a place where there could be some 
strength, 

CHAIRMAN LYON: More decision as to what went into the 
buildings? 

MR. MURDOCK: What went into the buildings, for ex- 
ample. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Would you amplify that point a little 
bit? I am not sure that I understand the full implication. 

MR. MURDOCK: Let's use an example of stage curtains. 
Under the Section 1389 program stage curtains were not 
provided for, and they must be taken out of some other 
funds or left out of the building. And yet in a union high 
school, for example, if a multi-purpose room is to be func- 
tional for the purposes for which it is intended, you need 
stage curtains. 

I am quoting that as one example, Mr. Lyon, of the 
thing I am talking about. 

On the "don't list," for example, you have the kitchen 
range as something that may not be bought, and yet the 
eafeteria is not functional unless there is a range in it. 


It would seem to me that decisions of that kind might rest 


with the boards, particularly those districts where the 
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total amount is to be repaid. I know that's not true in 
all districts. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Your second point, I take it, is 
essentially Frank Wright's proposal, or rather Dr. Wright's 
proposal? 

MR. MURDOCK: Several of us have discussed that, Mr. 
Lyon, and I would say in general it conforms to his think- 
ing. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Would you repeat that second one? 
We have no copy. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: The second point was that the alloca- 
tion of funds be on a per-child basis with capacity and 
square-foot minimum requirements meriting serious study. 

That was the proposal which Dr. Wright made last week. 

MR. MURDOCK: That's right. It is my belief that if | 
some provision could be made -- and I will refer to the 
Federal money in passing; I am sure you are familiar with 
this Federal program under 815 -- wherein there is an amount 
of money set up on the number of children that are to be 
taken care of, and then the district is encouraged to get 
maximum educational facilities for the money provided, 
with certain minimum standards set. In other words, if 
you have 300 children the State should and could very well 
say, "You must turn up with not less than so many class- 


rooms with furniture and equipment for this many youngsters. 


I think minimum standards could be set, but if a 
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program could be worked out so that districts are put on 
their mettle to get maximum educational value for every 
dollar spent, that there might be an improvement to both 
parties, = | 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Thanks very much. That certainly is 
the objective that we are all. working toward. 

MR, MURDOCK: I am sure of that. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: In paragraph 3 you say, "A formula or 
plan should be developed providing financial assistance, 
or permitting use of local funds, to enable districts to 


secure plans and sites on the basis of reasonable projec- 


tions, without an oppressive tax burden on the real property 


of a district." 
7 Do you feel that the 24-months projection on founda- 
tions laid is inadequate? 

MR. MURDOCK: Yes, I feel it is very unrealistic in 
many districts. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: What would you specifically propose 
as an alternative? 

MR. MURDOCK: I would say that on site procurement -- 
I am speaking now of my district because in watching that 
t presume I know more about it than I do other districts -- 
I would believe that a five-year projection on sites would 
be a very reasonable one, with perhaps at least a three- 
“year projection, not on foundations, because I don't think 


foundations are realistic -- in our district a foundation 
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means somebody is going to be hanging diapers on the line 
in about 60 days, and 90 days at the most. If you wait to 
count foundations, and the diapers are there in 90 days, 
you are about a year and three-quarters behind, not with 
this youngster, but with the other youngsters in the house. 

Actually that has not worked out in our district as | 
being an adequate projection, and that is one of the prob- 
lems we are facing, because we are not permitted to make 
projections far enough in advance to get those schoolhouses 
built or there may need to be more sites purchased in the 
area where we know subdivisions are going in. 

At the moment we have in our district a case where sub- 
dividers are wrestling with the School Distriet to buy 
certain land. They want the district to buy it and put up. 

ete school building, but the district is trying to hold 
them off, and we are throwing a block on them every place. 
we can to keep them off. And a school will not be placed 
there under the state program for perhaps two years yet. 


There need to be funds where we know development is 


going to be placed, so that sites can be procured. Now, I 


know there is a provision in the law at the moment by which 
you can buy a site on a five-year projection. In our dis- 
trict it means, however, a five-céent increase in the tax 
rate for each site we buy. That's what it amounts to. 
CHAIRMAN LYON: You have worked that out? 
MR. MURDOCK: Yes, we have worked that out. 
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CHAIRMAN LYON: Is that impossible to -- 
MR. MURDOCK: In our elementary district at the moment 


they are paying 68 cents on redemption, and when you add 


another four or five sites to a 68-cent tax rate already, 
you have to me what seems to be an unreasonable load on the 
people. And yet from the standpoint of our citizens and 
the State, if the State is to continue helping us, there 
would be a definite economic advantage to go in and buy 
these sites now when they can be bought as acreage rather 
than wait until they are lots or at least until the improve- 
ments are put on them. I think there needs to be a longer 
projection, . 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Geddes has a question. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Have you investigated the Odstadt 
plan? 

MR. MURDOCK: Yes, the Odstadt plan is one, I believe, 
in which a number of houses are built around the periphery 
of a school, which are used temporarily as classrooms, and 
then later you move from these into the schoolhouse that 
you have built. 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Yes. 
MR. MURDOCK: We have investigated and in fact we are 


continuing at the moment an investigation of this, and we 
have one place in our district where we are trying to see if 
it will fit our problem. The one difficulty you get into on 


a lease basis is this, that any money you spend for leased 
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property comes out of the current operating money instead 
of your capital outlay funds. We have a 40-cent override 
tax now in order to provide funds that our board feels ; 
should be spent on the educational program. If we were to 
milk that further for classroom facilities it would mean an 
increased override or a decrease of expenditures on educa- 
tional facilities or eetivitinas so we think that may have 
some promise. We are digging into it. We have one area in 
which we think it might be a solution. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: It takes very farsighted, close co- 
operation among the school board, Planning Commission, and 
subdivider. 

It must be a very large subdivider to start a sub- 
division of that size. 

? MR. MURDOCK: We have quite a number of large sub- 
dividers in our areas, and that is one of the reasons we 
have been one of the fastest-growing school districts in 
San Diego County. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: And still growing? 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: There are three or four subdividers 
following that plan at the present time, aren't there? 

MR. MURDOCK: I understand there are. Yes, that's 
right. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: What would you think, Mr. Murdock, of 
this suggestion which was given to us during this series of 
hearings: that the school district be permitted to count, 
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rather than foundations, only the number of houses on the 
subdivision tract map filed and approved and on which then 
the subdivider had put up his improvement bond with the 
county? Do you think that would be a logical breaking , 
point that would help you materially? 

MR. MURDOCK: It would help materially, and it would be 
a step in the right direction. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: You see, we need some kind of a safe- 
guard to be sure they don't count a lot of dead improved 
maps that are never used. 

MR. MURDOCK: That's right. That's the reason I sug- 
gested that if a formula or if a suggestion might be 
developed into a plan whereby the risk was put back on the 
school board instead of on the Allocation Board, I think 
any school board that is faced with the problem of making 
an honest prognosis of growth in a development is going to 
be very cautious if it knows that a misstep will mean that 
their school district, with perhaps a legalized override 
tax, is going to pay that money back in two or three years. 
Under those circumstances they are going to be very cautious 
about that. So I think the suggestion that was made, Mr. 
Lyon, is a step in the right direction, but I think that 
there are many of us who would welcome more risk with more 
opportunity, such as I mentioned just now. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: Thank you very much. 


Are there any other questions by other members of the 
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“committee? 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: I would just like to ask Mr. 
Murdock this: | 

If in the first place it appears that you are unable 
to provide schools fast enough to take care of the influx 
of people -- 

MR.MURDOCK: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: -- and it may be very diffi- 
cult for the local authorities or anybody else to predict 
in advance just how fast these are coming in, would not a 
temporary structure that would be moved in and set up for 
the construction period of a district be a more practical 
means of meeting that issue than predicting in advance that 
you are going to have a certain population? 
| MR, MURDOCK: I think that any district that had 
structures of the type you are describing made available to 
it would be happy to use those structures with, I think, two 
provisions: No. 1, that they do not preclude their getting 
a building that would cost less to maintain and be more 
serviceable over the long run; and, secondly, that lease 
money that might be required for that not be taken out of 
current operating money. 

Now, I think that could be changed in the law if it 
were necessary 80 that certain capital-outlay money might 
be used for other purposes. I am just.throwing that out as 
a possibility. But I think those two thinned ‘woula be the 
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“things that might disturb people. 

Let me give you some examples in our district. We 
recently built additions to a school, and it was under a 
Federal grant; so that it was important to us because of 
the deductive alternate rule on Federal money that we know 
what each segment of this program cost. Our cost for per- 
manent classrooms, well constructed -- I mean, they are 
_Stueco and of a type that has been described here this 
morning -- was $8.40 a square foot. 

We opened more recently an addition that cost $9.90 a 
square foot, I think the difference was in the side of it 
that goes on and the difference in the sites. The second 
one was a@ very small addition. 


When we can build a permanent type of classroom with 


facilities in there, ready to operate, such as heating, 


lighting, plumbing, cabinet work, and all that, for that 
price, we are somewhat reluctant to consider the so-called 
portable buildings, which, if the figures given are correct, 
$5008 plus $3 to $4 to put them in usable form, you are 
right up in the $9 to $10 bracket on so-called portable 
buildings. 

One thing I would say on that, however, is that there 
is a value in some districts for portable buildings, dis- 
tricts where the population is apt to recede, districts in 
which industry is encroaching into areas where children now 


live. And the third category, I believe, is the district 
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that can afford to have a temporary type building as you 
suggested where you can move it in on a site and leave it 
there until you get the permanent construction built, and 
then move off that portion of it that is no longer needed, 

Now, if we could afford that third one we certainly 
would do it. If we had need for the first two categories, 
I am sure we would do it. But if you are going to make a 
building portable there ought to be some reason for it 
being portable. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: In your opening remarks, Mr. 
Murdock, you made the statement that the two state depart- 
ments are in conflict. Will you elaborate on that? 

MR. MURDOCK: Let me preface my statement here by say- 
ing that our relationship with both departments has been 
very comfortable, and we have friends in both categories. 


But in our dealings under 1389 and recently there have been 


times, it seems to those of us in the program, where the 


decisions of one department are challenged by the decisions 
of another. In other words, it seems that the educational 
facilities as set up by the Department of Education are 
challenged by the Department of Finance; that the site, 
perhaps, that was agreed upon by the Department of Educa- 
tion was said by the Department of Finance to not be a 
proper site or too large or some disagreement has entered 
into the picture. There could be a number of similar in- 


stances, and I think, as my predecessor on the stand here a 
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moment ago pointed out, they are both in earnest and both 
trying to do their job, but there is perhaps not a clear- 
cut definition of each's responsibility to the program. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Do you have any recommendations? 

MR. MURDOCK: It is very easy to be iconoclastic, 
isn't it? I think there needs to be on the state level by 
some body, possibly the Assembly and the Senate, or the 
Allocation Board, quite a clear definition of responsi- 
bilities between the two departments, the Department of 
Finance and the Department of Education. I think that in 
dealing with both groups there is not at the moment a clear- 
cut understanding of just where each ends and begins, and 
I think that would be helpful. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Thank you. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Mr. Murdock, would it not be 
possible that these two departments act jointly rather than 


separately in the consideration of the program? 


MR. MURDOCK: If you were asking that question about my 
own school district I could give you an answer, but not know- 
ing that much about state government, I am sorry, I couldn't 
answer that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Wouldn't it be a great advan- 
tage to you? 

MR. MURDOCK: There would be a great advantage to us 
if there was unanimity of opinion between the two groups so 


there would not seem to be conflict, but they could wash 
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their laundry together and give us one answer instead of 
two answers which might be divergent. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: In the process of considera- 
tion both agencies could put in their opinions and come out, 
as you say, with a unified answer? 

MR. MURDOCK: That would be correct. I think one of 
the difficulties has been, as was referred to twice this 
morning, the divergent answers that one gets as the program 
progresses, and many times those decisions are made retro- 
actively. I think I might quote the case relative to the 
cost of construction insurance that came up and was a prob- 
lem some time back. This is a minor one, but there are 
other similar things that I think need to be clear-cut. [I 
also realize that the program is young and it is relatively 
new in terms of a great many problems, and I think there are 
a@ great many bugs to be worked out. 

The Department of Finance wrote their original set of 
rules when Mr. Bill Hess in Los Angeles was reading our 
application, and from reading our application I guess he 
found the things that people should or shouldn't do and 
wrote his original rules. So we have been in a program 
some little time that was under 1575, and we have had an 
opportunity to watch these people, and that is why I say 
they are sincere and earnest people trying to do the job 
as they see it. But I think the Allocation Board or some 


other body needs to bé more definite in the decisions that 
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fall in each department. It would seem to-me that educa- 


tional decisions should also rest with the Department of 
Education. And I have reason to believe that they don't 
always rest there, for the reason I was mentioning, on site 
for example. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Thanks very much. 

I would like to make this comment on one of your state- 
ments: I feel that the terms"temporary classroom" and 
"portable classroom" and "movable classroom" have been used 
without as fine a discrimination as perhaps we should make. 

I would like to make clear for the record and perhaps 
clarify what seems to me to be confusion in your mind, if I 
may say so, Mr. Murdock, that what we have been talking 
about, with the exception of the suggestion that Mr. 
Kilpatrick came up with this morning, is not a temporary 
classroom in any sense of the word. 

MR. MURDOCK: I understand that. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: My reference -- and I hope in most 
cases -- except where specifically designated otherwise, 
and the committee's reference is to a movable classroom, a 
portable classroom, that is just as permanent in every 
respect,as far as its structural design and its interior 
appointments are concerned, as the so-called permanent 
Classroom. It is simply a movable classroom which is the 
same in every other respect, maintenancewise and otherwise, 


and I think we should keep that uppermost in our minds in 
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any commenti; On: atatenbitts or press releases or anything 
else that are made. 

MR. MURDOCK: That's correct. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I personally feel that we should do 
everything we can to encourage the judicious and maximum 
use of a movable classroom. It gives flexibility to the 
campus; it gives speed to the removal of these students 
from the part-time sessions. In most cases we are not con- 
sidering anything that is less permanent than a good site 
as you outlined. 

One question: Where did you d@rive, or where did you 
get, rather, the figures 28 per cent and 86 per cent with 
respect to maintenance cost over a 30-year period? 

MR, MURDOCK: Mr. Hamill, who does a good deal of the 
work for our district, has, as the result of considerable 
discussion as to the relative cost of one type building 
versus another, worked with us in preparing some cost esti- 
mates on maintenance. I find that that whole field is some- 
what mesmeric. On cheap buildings we know the maintenance 
costs are somewhat greater. In San Diego this was true in 
some of their portables. And I accept the same definition 
that you used previously. 

I referred to portables a while ago as the result of 
a question that came in, and I would also at the same time 


think of those temporaries as temporarily within a district; 


not necessarilysas a temporary building. I follow that. 
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Mr. Hamill in working on this problem worked with 


lock suppliers, roofers, and other persons who service 


school buildings or provide materials for buildings, in 


an effort to get the estimated life of various types of 
equipment, the probable cost of replacement or repair, and 
from those estimates obtained from suppliers worked out a 
study which might apply to a so-called cheap classroom. 

I am talking about a cheap classroom where first cost is 
the only consideration (and there are some that @re built 
in that manner, as you know) as compared with a reasonably 
built classroom of good quality but without the so-called 
gold plate that sometimes is referred to. And it was 
through this study that these figures were derived. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: May I ask, were the figures you gave, 
8.50 and 9.90 there, approximately, state-aided projects 
in your district? 

MR. MURDOCK: The 8.50 classroom? Let's see. It was 
our own money -- both of them were our own funds. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I see. 

MR. MURDOCK: However, I might quote at the same time 
another building which was being constructed under Federal 
funds, a junior high school, which is somewhat more expen- 
sive than an elementary for the same reason that a high 
school is somewhat more costly than a junior high school. 
And the construction cost of that building under Federal 
funds was $10.45. That's taken five feet out from the 
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building, so it does not include the grading, but it is a 


good-quality building and we are quite satisfied with it. 

We have additional federally aided buildings to be bid on 
within the next six weeks, and we anticipate that the prices 
will be within that category. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Are you able to reuse your basic plans? 
I mean from one site there to the other. : 

MR. MURDOCK: We have not been. La Mesa, as you know, 
is a community of very rolling hills, and, as Charley Birsch 
once said, when we refer to"La Mesa"we don't talk about a 
flat site but simply talk about the flatter of two sites. 
And that is the situation. It is that way. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Murdock, for 
coming here and representing your organization in San Diego. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: May I ask just one question here 
relative to the Frank Wright plan? In this $10.45 per 
square foot figure, this federally aided building, could 
you supply us an approximate amount per pupil that would 
be involved in the construction of this building and your 
other buildings, so it would give us a kind of a norm in 
your area if we should decide in the future to supply aid 
to districts according to per-pupitl rather than the limita- 
tion of so many dollars per square foot or so many cubic 
feet? It woul” aid us later in statistics in that direction 
as to just what it is costing per pupil in your area for 


your school construction. 
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MR. MURDOCK: I would be glad to provide you with the 
figures and with the number of youngsters. I can't very 
well out of my head do it. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: I don't mean now, but at a 
later date will you do it? 

MR, MURDOCK: Yes, I would be glad to do that. I 
would like to throw this in, though, for this reason: I 
think in: the trade they call it "How hungry the contractors 
are makes a good deal of difference," and at the moment in 
our district the Navy work and the Government work seems to 
be at a low ebb; and there 18 considerable anxiety to get 
school work. That has had a very helpful, as far as we are 
concerned, influence on bidding. From the contractors' 
viewpoint I presume it was not helpful. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: That would be just about the reverse 
of the '50-'51 situation where you had a bad time? 

MR, MURDOCK: That's right. In the '50-'51 situation 
we had a condition where we were actually calling sub- 
contractors and encouraging them to bid on our projects. 
Now it is just the reverse. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I know Mr. McFarlane is waiting to 
address the committee. 
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STATEMENT of JOHN McFARLANE, Electrical 
Engineer, Santa Ana, California. 


MR. McFARLANE: I am a professional electrical engineer 


from Santa Ana, and I am associated with Harold De Amino, 
architect for a number of districts in Southern California. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Would you read your statement, then, 
Mr. McFarlane. 3 

MR. McFARLANE: Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have a short statement here. It is only on one 
subject and most of you are somewhat familiar with it. 

As an electrical engineer engaged in the design of 
lighting and electrical systems for California schools, I 
would like to submit the following for consideration of 
your committee. 

Our research into the comparative types of school 
lighting showed that we could provide better illumination 
at lower cost by use of the Slimline fluorescent system of 
lighting than ‘that provided by the standard concentric ring 
system commonly used in state-aid schools. Based on com- 
petitive bidding, this saving proved to be 20 to 30 per 
cent of the total electrical cost compared to systems in- 
stalled in other schools. This system has now been in- 
stalled in schools in Santa Ana, Tustin, Placentia, and 
San Clemente School Districts to the complete satisfaction 
of the local people. Similar lighting is being installed in 
schools in Centralia, Alvord, and La Habra School Districts. 
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The following factors favor the use of direct-indirect 


Slimline lighting over an equivalent concentric ring system: 
a. Twenty to thirty per cent lower first cost. 
b.. Less than one-fourth the power consumption. 
c. One-seventh the lamp replacement costs. 
dad. Seven times the lamp life, 

e. Less wiring and smaller serviees and panels. 
f. Reduces heating of classroom, 

g@. Less maintenance, particularly of ceiling. 
h. Lower average brightness, 

i. Lower visible brightness. 

j. More uniform ceiling brightness. 

k. Less contrast. 

The heating of a classroom due to the indirect incan- 
descent lighting systems raises the temperature 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This is a very serious factor in the interior 
valleys since it represents a refrigeration load of one and 
one-half tons. The use of Slimline lighting would reduce 
the heat use to about two degrees Fahrenheit. 

I feel that it is time to stop squandering the money 
of the taxpayer of California on classroom lighting systems 
that were a poor innovation 20 years ago when they were 
developed -- systems that are now woefully inadequate, 
miserably inefficient, and excessively costly to install 


and operate. 


CHAIRMAN LYON: I think the committee has some ques- 
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tions, Mr. McFarlane, briefly. 

Under “b" you say that it represents less than one- 
fourth the power consumption. Can you refer us to any 
standard source of material where that can be evaluated, 
because we have been getting a wide variety of opinions, 
anywhere from 50 per cent or slightly over 50 per cent down 
to this 25 per cent figure that you have given us. 

MR. McFARLANE: There are several factors, and that 
first one is the greatly increased lumens or light output 
per watt of a fluorescent light source. The second is the 
inherently greater efficiency of a direct-indirect system 
of lighting over a completely indirect. It is approximately 
50 per cent. In other words, the light output of an 
indirect fixture is approximately 50 per cent of that of 
the direct-indirect fixture. 

A third factor there is the maintenance of the ceiling, 
the reflecting factors of the ceiling. Another factor, of 
course, is the fact that there is a little variation in the 
power cost due to the quantities used. The larger-use 
fixture would have a little lower average rate. You could 
theoretically show a little greater saving than this if you 
didn't allow for some of those variables. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: The point I am making is that your 
figure under “b" seems to be about twice as economical as 


most other people have indicated. Now, for the same foot- 


candle illumination in the classroom, the equivalent output, 
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do you maintain that the power consumption of the fluores- 
cent is only 25 per cent of the power consumption of the 
other? 7 

MR. McFARLANE: That's approximately correct, and it 
can be shown by simple mathematics, using the manufacturer's 
total efficiency of the fixture and the lumens per watt of 
the lamp's source. And that material is very common. I 
think it is a simple problem. I could forward that. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: I wonder if you could give us for the 
record any name or source of material? 

MR. McFARLANE: Well, any of your manufacturers. 
There is a fine little booklet that Westinghouse puts out 
on illumination. Your Illumination Society puts out a 
book. It is all in those books, and it is actually in most 
lighting fixture catalogs too. But any of the lamp manu- 
facturers or any of the fixture manufacturers can provide 
the information, or I can forward you copies of it. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Fine. 

Are there other questions that members of the com- 
mittee care to ask Mr. McFarlane? 

If not, we certainly appreciate your taking the time 
and trouble of coming in to present this to the committee , 
because it is a matter of very considerable interest and 
concern in an effort to reduce the cost of school buildings, 


and if one system is preferable to another or even equal, 


then certainly we should see that it gets the maximum use 
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and distribution. 

Are there any other questions from any other members 3 
of the committee? 

(No response. ) 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Mr. Allen can you present your problem 
in five minutes roughly? 

MR. ALLEN: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Before we start may I ask, are there 
any others here who have anything they wish to bring before 
the committee? 

(No response. ) 

STATEMENT of CLARENCE B. ALLEN, a taxpayer 
from the Monrovia-Duarte High School 
District. 

MR. ALLEN: I am simply a taxpayer from the Monrovia- 
Duarte High School District. I really have no technical 
information. I came to listen rather than speak, but I 
talked to two of you gentlemen here and you thought perhaps 
you might be interested in having me tell my little story. 

We recently had a bond election to build a new high 
school in the Monrovia-Duarte High School District, which I 
was instrumental in defeating. -And I will explain to you 
why. I will go back to the beginning. 

In my district, the Monrovia-Duarte District, we have 


the incorporated City of Monrovia and we have the unincor- 


porated area of Duarte. There is one high school there now 
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which is located in the City of Monrovia and serves, of 
course, the entire area. 


We have a student load now of approximately 1800 


students in the high school. According to the Nelson re- 


port the projection gives us an estimate of approximately 
3600 students in 1962. The figures for the intervening 
years are not too definite. However, we do feel the need 
of more facilities for high-school education. 

As a result, last year, in 1953, the Board of Trustees 
of the High School submitted three propositions to the 
voters consisting of the following: 

Item 1, $495,000 in order to do some rehabilitation 
work, improve the girls' dressing room and the boys’ 
dressing room. 

Item No. 2, $200,000 to purchase a site for a second 
high school. 

And Item No. 3, $2,250,000 to build a high school, 

Of course I always thought it was un-American not to 
vote for school bonds so I voted for all of it. However, 
only one item passed, the $495,000 one. That left, of 
course, a balance of about $2,450,000 which they did not 
get, and, of course, didn't get that for the purpose of 
building a new high school. That was in May of 1953. 

In October -- October 15th of 1954 -- they submitted 
to the voters a-catchall or, let us say, a package-deal 


bond issue, in which they asked for $2,000,000. And they 
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prepared it for the public on this basis: 


As soon as the trustees who had been elected the pre- 


ceding July the lst were sworn in, they immediately inquired 


to find out whether the high school we now have, which Was 
built in 1928, complied with the Field Act. Apparently the 
superintendent reported that it had never been surveyed, so 
immediately a survey was made. 

Of course, as you all know, the building did not com- 
ply with the Field Act, aithoied it was, according to the 
engineers from the Division of Architecture, constructed 
with a degree of workmanship in excess of that -current at 
the time. Furthermore, there was no evidence of any earth- 
quake damage. However, they did conclude that under the | 
conditions or requirements of the Field Act the building was 
hazardous for occupancy and unsafe for use, Those are the 
words in the letter. 

As a result of that they began to build a campaign for 
the new bond election on the survey of the high school. 

They got motion pietures from Tehachapi where the schools 
had fallen down, and painted a rather gory picture, and so 
they hung the entire burden of their argument for voting 
for the $2,000,000 bond issue on the basis of “Make it safe 
for our children." 

Now, if you will recollect, according to the 1953 bond 
election there was $2,450,000 which they had not obtained. 
As a result of this survey they estimated that it would cost 
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$725,000, I believe, to rehabilitate the buildings and 
bring them up to the Field Act. They add to that another 


$200,000, and that would make $900,000 in addition to what 
they wanted before. 

At the last moment somebody got me interested and I 
formed a quickie committee and issued some publicity, and 
we managed to defeat the bond issue. 

Of course I want to work with the Board, because we do 
want to build a high school and we do want to build it as 
cheaply as possible; but we don't feel that the taxpayers 
should have to pay on the basis of the planning of the 
Board of Trustees. There was $2,450,000 that they didn't 
get plus the $900,000, which would be $3,350,000. And 
they are planning definitely on state aid. 

Now, I have checked with many of the superintendents 
in the Valley, of our various school systems, and I find 
that there is a general agreement, whether it is proper or 
not -- there seems to be a lot of feeling against state aid. 
They feel that construction costs are higher the moment 
you accept state aid, and in addition you accept super- 
vision and direction, and that it is something to avoid 
you possibly can. 

So my intention out there is, if we possibly can, to 
avoid state aid and build only the facilities that we need 
as we need them. Primarily that's the story. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: Did you have any other estimate of the 
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true cost or a minimum cost of making that building struc-.. 


turally safe? 
MR. ALLEN: Actually, of course, the taxpayers didn't 
authorize them to go ahead and do anything on that order. 


However; they did manage to save $100,000 out of their 
budget, and they are proceeding to rehabilitate one building 
with that money and as a basis for costs of the rehabilita- 
tion of the other buildings. But that, of course, will 
exhaust their funds and they will have none unless they ask 
the voters to give it to them at another election. , 
Incidentally, they didn't even go for the whitewash 
-bond election in order to relieve themselves of their 
personal liability after the bond issue failed. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: May I ask just exactly the conekusion 
that you wish us to draw from what has happened there? May 
I paraphrase it for you and see if I am correct? 

You have explained in some detail the proposals that 
have been put before the voters of your High School District 
by the Board and the way in which each one has been in turn 
defeated, and your part in defeating the last, along with 
your assertion that you wish to assist the district, but. 
your primary objective is to see to it that when they do 
vote a bond program there is an assurance to the district 
that they get the very most for their money; is that it? 

MR. ALLEN: That's right. In other words, the archi- 
tect that we had out there estimated that the cost of a new 
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building would be $15, $16, or $17 a square foot, and I 
personally cheeked and found in La Habra that they built » 
high school for about’ $11 a square foot, and I know the 
costs are much lower than that. I accused them of trying 
to move Beverly Hills into Monrovia. So the.idea is to 
bring the square-footage cost down and to avoid state aid 
if we can, 

CHAIRMAN ,LYON: I think yow have made it very, very 
clear, and might I suggest that we have received some very 
interesting testimony last Thursday from the business 
manager -- they call him the director of construction now -- 
in the Stockton School District. They have just completed 
plans for an entire high school plant to house about 2,000 
students, at a cost of $1,200,000. 

MR. ALLEN: In Stockton? 

CHAIRMAN LYON: It figures out $9.96 a square foot. 

MR. ALLEN: I would like to write to him if I may have 
his name. 

CHAIRMAN LYON: His name is Loren Peterson. 

This is off the record. 


(Discussion outside the record. ) 


CHAIRMAN LYON: If there is nothing further we will 
stand adjourned at this time. 
(Whereupon, at 12:15 p: m., the hearing in 
the above-entitled matter was cofieluded, ) 
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